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‘| WHEN SCHWAB 


~ SAW KITCHENER 
and Booked First War Orders 


This. exclusive description is a moving picture of the historic 
meeting betweem Schwab and Kitchener, : telling how Schwab 
was -rushied:‘off the Olympic ‘by Admiral Jellicoe, after the 
Audacious was sunk, and his experience: with K: of K. Schwab 
sent twenty submarines across the Atlantic under their own 
power before one. German U-boat visited the U. S.. Bethle- 
‘ hem. now ‘has. on hand: $600;000,000: American war orders. 


By B. C. — 


America’s Eclipse of How Suffrage Helps 
the German Krupp’s Women in Business 


Motor Industry Solves War Crisis 


By LOCKWOOD BARR 
FORTNIGHTLY a8 _ ILLUSTRATED 


ber 14, 1917, at the Post Office at at Sais De See enter the Act of March: 3, 1679. 
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Are the Square Deal and the 
Golden Rule Good Business? 


ECAUSE of its deep conviction that the peace and prosperity of the 

B Republic depend on the promulgation of amicable relations between 

employers and employees, FORBES MAGAZINE will continuously 

seek to promote understanding and friendliness between those high up and 
those lower down the business scale. 


$1000 


Prize Contest 


First Prize $500 Second Prize $200 
Third Prize 100 Fourth Prize 50 
15 Prizes $10 Each 





These prizes are offered for the most interesting articles in reply to the 
question: 


Who Is the Best Employer 
in America? 


Everyone in the country is entitled to compete, the only condition being that 
he or she must write about his or her own employer and tell why the em- 
ployer is liked by his workers—everything he has done for them, how he 
shows consideration for them, the little and big things he does and says 
which win him the esteem of those he employs. The replies should contain 
at least five hundred words and may run to three or four thousand words 
if this be necessary to tell the whole story. 


Contest Closes January 31, 1918 


Send manuscripts to CONTEST EDITOR 


We reserve the right to print any manuscripts or letters received and will early 
begin printing stories submitted in the contest in advance of the awarding of prizes. 
The three well known men who will act as judges will be named later. 
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— 
-Can You Think and Talk | 


on Your Feet 
? 


26cI AL, business and professional success depends upon the ability to 
speak fluently, rapidly and eloquently in private or public without 
preparation. 


“To shoot from the saddle” is an admirable metaphor for the art of ex- 
temporaneous speaking. 
Attorneys, teachers, preachers, laymen, club women and politicians are 
. often called upon to.speak in public without opportunity-to prepare. 
‘There is an art and “trick of speech” in clearly, logically and effectively 
expressing ideas, and this remarkable book shows how. 


The Art of © 
Extempore Speaking 


By Abbe Bautain 


Ten Reasons Why You Should Own It. 


It will develop self-confidence. 

It will enable you to command attention. 

It will promote thought. 

It will cultivate the speaking voice. 

It will influence your audience. 

It will help you to analyze clearly and think constructively. 
It. will improve your descriptive power. 

It will aid you in making after-dinner speeches. 

It will drive your points home in a debate. 

It will put your ideas over with a punch. 
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q EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING should be practiced and cultivated. 
It iS a lawyer’s avenue to the public. However able and faithful he may be 
in other respects, people are slow to bring business if he cannot make a 
speech.—Abraham. Lincoln. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Broadway, New York City. 


"Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $1.60, for which please send the postpaid the book, “The. Art’ of 
— Speaking.” Money refunded: if not satisfactory. 
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To give us a friendly boost, mention Forszs Macazing when — with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 
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OUR SOLDIERS 
WANT BOOKS 


Send them all the books you can, 
but be sure to include a copy of 


Men Who Are 
Making America 
By B.C. FORBES 


The most inspiring book published in 
25 years. More thrilling than fiction, the 
articles outdo romance. They are the 
actual life stories of the 50 leading bu:i- 
ness. giants .of America. Handsomely 
bound, 500 pages, 50 full page illustra- 
tions. $3.00 a copy, postpaid. 

We will forward direct either home or 
abroad at our expense. 
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FEATURES IN 
EARLY ISSUES 


DOERS 


Many readers tell us they 
enjoy most our sketches of 
men who have done notable 
things. Such articles will con- 
tinue to be among the ~most 
prominent features. They will 
cover not only. figures of 
mational and international 
prominence, but less _ well 
known men who have achieved 
extraordinary © results; All 
through these articles will be 
found pointers for others. Our 
aim is less to write merely in- 
teresting. «character sketches 
than to present something 
which will be of real: value 
to normally ambitious réaders. 


U. 8. GIANTS. BY: 
LATIN-AMERICA 


The most..-wonderful °rail- 
road in the world is in Latin- 
America. It was built by a 


native of the United States. 


Other. titanic achievements 
have been carried out in Latin- 
America by our fellow-coun- 
trymen. This magazine is de- 
lighted to-be able to announce 
a series of fascinating articles 
on this subject: by Frederic 
M. Halsey, who was selected 
by the U. S. Government as 
the best-fitted authority in the 
United States .to inveStigate 
opportunities for investment 
in Latin-Ameri¢a. A sketch 
of Mr, Halsey’s own career 
was published in FORBES 
MAGAZINE of September 15. 


GETTING BIG MEN TO TALK 


Half .the problem’ af’. most 
business men is to get to the 
people they want to see and 
then to know how to handle 


them. This magazine’s series,e - 


"Gettihg Big Men to Talk,” has 
excited the keenest interest, 
particularly among life sales- 
men. Articles in this series 
will continue to be printed 
periodically. 
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FEATURES IN 
EARLY ISSUES 


UNCLE SAM TO HOLD’ 
PURSE STRINGS 


Uncle Sam has first call on 
our purses in these critical 
times. Heretofore there has 
been no restriction upon stock 
and bond issues by corpora- 
tions, no matter how offerings 
might compete with the flota- 
tion of war loans. Charles H. 
Sabin, president of America’s 
largest trust company, ad 
cates the appointment of ja 
Financial Priority Board ‘ 
regulate all new security Is- 
sues. Convincing reasons why 
this step should be taken 
given by Mr. Sabin. . 
article will attract national 
attention. 


BOND BARGAINS 


The investment markets to- 
day are rich in bargains. 
Lockwood Barr, whose articles 
on “Opportunities for Inves- 
tors” are proving of such prac- 
tical walue, is preparing a 
contribution on the best bar- 
gains to be found in railroad 
bonds. The income yields 
range all the way from five 


' per cent. to above six per 


cent., with no appreciable 
risk, . Another expert has 


‘written for this magazine an 


illuminating article on the at- 
tractiveness of railway equip- 
ment obligations, particularly 
for the more or less temporary 
investment of funds. 


' REGUEAR FEATURES — 
Regular features in forth- 
coming issues will include 
four pages of “Fact and Com- 
ment,” by the -editor;~-the 
“Stock Market Outlook,” by 
Clement B. Asbury; “Oppor- 
tunities for = _invertoes 
Lockwood. Barr 7 Btisineas 
and Financial F Forecast,” by the 
pro gl “Wall Street Pointers,” 
Bipatiment which e Beng 
ent,” w . 
rapidly recognized as one 
the most successful innova- 


tions in modern magazine 
making. 
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The Historic Scene in Kitchener’s' Office when Schwab Booked: His First 
Millions of: War Orders 
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See ‘Article on Page 271 
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Fancy:a smile helping to win the 

‘ world -war!: Sounds - ridiculous, 

: doesn’t it? Yet that is*just what 
.. happened: .The smile was Charles 
.| M.-Seéhwab’s. : But he himself.did 


SCHWAB’S 
SMILE 
HELPED 
BRITAIN; 


not: know it:at the. time. . He did 
not learn .of: it. until months. later—and he will. be aston- 
Here are the facts—and _ 


ished to read of it here! 
are facts: t 

Mr.: Schwab: was called | into conference by the bissits 
of the British. Government,: the: British army. andthe 
British navy in the dark, dark days when Paris was 
threatened and Germany was confidently counting upon 
bringing England: to her knees. Gloom and pessimism 
| had overtaken Britain’s leaders. . Everything was going 
wrong and England was wofully unprepared. in many 
respects to. stay the: German hordes. They laid their 
sorrowful tale very -fully before Schwab, enumerated 
in detail their principal difficulties and asked his counsel. 

Schwab listened attentively—and then smiled. “Things 
are not quite as hopeless as-you seem to think, gentle- 
men,” -he told them: in effect. : “Why don’t you do——” 
and then. the American -genius propounded ‘plan after 
plan for doing things and doing them :in a hurry. They 
doubted. the possibility ‘of ‘most of his - suggestions. 
Schwab’s incurable optimism did not for a moment for- 
sake him. He did some more explaining, assured them 
it could easily be done ‘and showed them how it could 
be done—and perhaps, although this: I do not; know, 
offered to bet a million that it would turnout all right. 

So confident was. Schwab, ‘so optimistic was he that 
their troubles could be overcome, so: invigorating and 
stimulating-was his optimism, that they set to doing as 
he suggested. 

Months later, Admiral Fisher, head. of the British 
Navy, told a friend that Mr.‘ Schwab’s smile and -Mr. 
Schwab’s cheerfulness and confidence had acted ’as a 
tonic to them all and that they had taken up théir tasks 
with renewed vim and vigor and courage. He added 
that everything Mr. Schwab told them could be done 
turned out entirely practicable. 

Thus did the American’s smile help to win the 1 war. 

¢ * * * 
Give a dog a bad name and it sticks. 
The American International Cor- 
poration, the great $50,000,000 en- 
terprise launched by ‘the most ‘in- 
fluential financial interests: in the 
United States, unwisely laid ‘itself 
open to the charge of speculating in ‘stocks. It made no 


BIG 

MEN 
UNDER . 
SUSPICION. 


‘sharply. 
siders—could. understand what had happened, But 


secret of the fact that it was buying a large quantity of 
International Mercantile Marine stock. The news .was 
rightly.. interpreted as. calculated to send up the price of 
the shares sensationally. And, as a matter of fact, the 
Marine preferred shares rose more than 100 per cent., 
from about $60 a share to $125.a: share last year—the 
year before the shares had sold at $3 each. 

Then, when the boom was at its height and everyone 


-was excited over the American International’s widely- 


reported purchases, the quotation began to decline very 
At first nobody—apart from one or two in- 


“murder, will out.” Wall Street discovered that the 
powerful American International had quietly unloaded 
part of its holdings.on the.excited public, and when this 
became generally. known the shares again sank back to 
half price—to a little more than $60 a share. 

Wall Street was sore. - It felt that.the public had been 
fleeced by the tremendously influential financiers in con- 
trol of the American International Corporation. These 
financiers, it was bitterly complained, had helped to.send 
the shares skywards. with much beating of tom-toms 
while they were buying, but had turned round sur- 
reptitiously and “landed” the public at the boom prices. 
Not one word was announced about the selling; indeed, 
when the financial writers, began to unearth the truth, 
attempts were made to cast discredit on their state- 
ments. . i . 

Now, the American International had a legal right 
to do as it did. But such procedure was not particularly 
laudable business for so fine an organization to indulge 
in, The formation. of the corporation was hailed 
throughout America. with tremendous enthusiasm. Its 
avowed object was to develop. America’s foreign trade 
and to conquer oversea markets for American products. 
Nobody conceived of it'as a corporation which would 
use its resources for speculating in the stock market. 
The whole Mercantile Marine incident left a bad taste 
in the mouth and the reputation of the heads of the 


American International suffered. 


Lately there has again been sensational speculation 
in Mercantile Marine shares. The entire $50,000,000 
preferred’ stock has been bought and sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange twelve times over during this 
year and the common shares eight times over. One day 
the preferred was run up above $105 per share—and 
then it flopped below $90 per share. There was, of 
course, a hullabaloo in Wall Street. “The American 
International insiders must have been at their old 
tricks,” it was remarked with acerbity. “They were 
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doubtless the fellows that sent the ‘stock up and then 
soaked the public.” 

Suspicions were not mollified by the fact that.a com- 
mittee had been appointed by the International Mer- 


cantile Marine Company to prepare a plan for paying” 


off the 88 per cent. back dividends on the preferred 
shares and that the names on this committee were kept 
a dark secret. President Franklin did not handle the 
matter diplomatically, and this aggravated the situa- 
tion. Usually when a corporation announces that a 
committee has been appointed for some extremely im- 
portant duty the names of the members are not with- 
held. In view of what had happened before, the deduc- 
tion was drawn that the American International, for 
purposes known best to itself, had asked that a secret 
course be followed. 

_I went to President Charles A. Stone of the American 
International, told him frankly what was being said 
and suspected in the financial district, and asked him if 
he cared to make any statement. 

“Yes, I will tell you exactly what we have done,” he 
replied, summoning a secretary to bring him the 
records. “I find that we have not sold a share of 
Marine stock, either preferred or common, since March, 
1917. Nor have we bought any since early in Septem- 
ber last, and then we purchased only a small amount, 
not enough to affect the price in any way. 

“Any rumors or reports that the American Interna- 
tional has been responsible for the recent violent fluctua- 
tions are utterly without foundation. I might add that 
all statements about the extent of our selling early in 
the year were grossly exaggerated. When the price 
went away beyond what we considered the shares we 
had were worth we saw nothing improper in disposing 
of a moderate part of our holdings, just the same as 
any other company or individual would naturally do. 
‘We have always retained a substantial block of the 
stock and mean to do so. We contemplate no activity 
in Marine stock one way or the other.” 

I questioned a member of the committee appointed to 
adjust the unpaid dividends and he declared that the 
only reason the personnel of the committee was not dis- 
closed was that every member would have been pestered 
for information as to what was likely to be done, He 
added that proposal after proposal had been found un- 
workable and that no definite plan had yet been hit upon. 
He denied very forcibly insinuations that the appoint- 
ment of the committee was a bluff and that it had no 
intention of formulating and carrying out a plan. 

I tried to impress upon him that, in view of the pre- 
vious unhappy incident; it was of far more importance 
that the public should be given no fresh grounds for 
suspicions than that .members of- the committee be 
spared attempts to quizz them. This member, however, 
declared—honestly, I discovered—that he did not know 
the American International had at any time sold any of 
its holdings, so that that circumstance received: no con- 
sideration at. the time it.was decided net to disclose. the 
names of the committee. 


I still am. convinced that. it-was a mistake to throw 
secrecy around. the personnel of ‘a committee appointed 
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to handle:so important,a matter and that it was also a 
mistake for the American International Corporation to 
lay itself open to the criticism it has been: subjected to. 
A bad name sticks so. 


* * * 


In times of darkness the favorite maxim of an un- 
known but genuine sage was: “This, too, will pass.” 
Even so the war and—if it be won—all its horrors. 

* * * 


Do some of us have our eyes so in- 
tent upon a goal that we become 
blind to many little things while we 
are pressing feverishly towards our 
goal? Do we regard our goal as 
the be-all and the end-all of life, 
and neglect to live rational, kindly lives while we forge 
towards it? Some men—many men—have neglected 
wife, family, friends, everybody and everything in their 
ambition to attain a certain end, only to find, when they 
reached it, that they had paid too heavy a price, that in 
their fight and struggle and turmoil to get there they 
had lost all capacity for enjoying it when they finally 
had it within their grasp. 

They told themselves they would take time to live 
and to avail themselves of life’s enjoyments once they 
had fulfilled their worldly ambitions—only to find, too 
late, that they had misspent their life, that they had 
sold the finer things of life for a mess of porridge. In 
many cases death has cut off such men while still in 
their pursuit of the material. 

The attainment of the goal is not everything. It is 
of less importance than how we conduct ourselves and 
deport ourselves while on the journey. If we have to 
trample and crush others, if we have to give up 
thoughtfulness and kindness and consideration for those 
weaker than ourselves, if we have to neglect family and 
friends, if we have to subdue all our more tender in- 
stincts, if we have to become wholly self-seeking and 
selfish, then the winning of our goal is not worth the 
price paid and the sacrifice made. It is of more mo- 
ment to live worthily and unselfishly as we go along 
from day to day. Even a praiseworthy end cannot jus- 
tify condemnable means. 

“If I were a millionaire I would do——-,” is a re- 
mark you often hear, followed by a list of noble deeds 
the speaker declares he would do. The chances all are 
that the person would do nothing of the kind. If he is 
not doing similar things to the very utmost of his finan- 
cial capacity, if he does nothing at all because he finds 
he can spend all his money on himself ‘and his family, 
he would almost certainly continue in the same sel ish 
course were he to become rich.’ Philanthropy and 
charity spring less from the pocket than from the heart. 
If a person has generosity in his heart he will practice 
it even though he has not a dollar to spare without in- 
curring self-sacrifice—the most generous person I- know 
is an old lady who never possessed $3,000 in her life 
and never lod.an income of more than $1,200a year. 

To: live--one way while’ striving day: and night to 
‘reach ‘a goal, and promisé one’s self to live a different 
way once that goal-is attained, is to indulge in cor- 


GOAL 
NOT 
EVERY- 
THING. 
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science-salving foolishness.- If.we don’t begin now to 
live the kind of life we promise ourselves we will lead 
by and by we are not in the Jéast. likely to change our 
ways in the distant, future.: Harshness, indifference, 


callousness and lack of sympathy.as we plod along day - 


by day cannot be excused on the easy theory that we 
will make up for it once our worldly conditions are dif- 
ferent. What we are today we are likely to be tomor- 
row—except that persistence in a course we know to be 
not commendable will harden us and unfit us more and 
more for doing differently later on. 

It is good for us to take our eyes off our goal once 
in a while and have a square, honest look at where we 
stand and how we are acting at the moment. If we 
are developing leopard’s spots we are unlikely to be 
able to change them when we grow older. 

ee 

Germans in this country should ponder what hap- 
pened to Germans in Allied countries—and guide their 
conduct accordingly. The trend ‘here is portentous. 

*x* * * 

The favorite slogan of labor, 
“Shorter hours, more pay,” must 
be dropped during:the war. Good 
pay, yes. Workers need high 
wages to meet the abnormal cost of 
living; but to insist on shorter 
hours were unpatriotic. Every man and woman in the 
country should strain every nerve to contribute to the 
rescue of the whole world—and one’s own fireside— 
from the heel of Prussianism. The collapse of Russia 
and the disaster to Italy really mean that the United 
States must take up the cudgels and do big things if 
Germany is to be defeated. It is no longer simply 
Europe’s war. The Kaiser told Ambassador Gerard 
very emphatically that if America didn’t behave herself 
he would attend to her later. 

Merely contributing money cannot win the war. The 
war can be won only by work, by the hardest of toil, 
by superhuman exertion, by performing greater tasks 
than ever before, by piling up on the battlefront billions 
of dollars’ worth of the enginery of war. Every cart- 
ridge, every rifle, every cannon, every uniform, every 
pair of shoes, every motor truck, every tent, every band- 
age, every rail laid means labor. Normal, peace-time ex- 
ertions cannot, will not produce a sufficiency of these 
sinews of war. Every activity must be speeded up. 
Every citizen must accomplish more than ever before. 

One blot upon labor is the lamentable tendency. to 
work fewer hours and fewer days per week when wages 
are greatly advanced. Many thousands of men have 
been content to earn no more than they earned under 
peace-time wage scales. Personal ease and comfort 
must be sacrificed by all. The miner who cuts down 
his production of coal simply because he can earn 
enough to keep him by working four or five days a 
week is guilty of disloyalty. He is a slacker, a deserter. 
In the trenches no slacking or desertion is tolerated. 
Let each of us regard ourselves as enrolled in national 
service, and when tempted to shirk let us liken ourselves 
to a soldier on the firing line. This thought will prompt- 
ly check any inclination to take life easy. 


LONGER 
HOURS, 
NOT 
SHORTER. 


Pay workers well, by ‘all means ;.but let there be: an 
end to all agitation for shorter hours. 
fe ga 
The ideal Christmas present: A Liberty Bond. . 
* * * 


One of E. H. Gary's youthful 

ambitions was to become a judge: 

Unlike most of us, he gained his 

ambition at a very early age. The 

judge had many entertaining ex- 

periences in those early days in 
Illinois. Rivalry among lawyers was intensely keen, 
and whenever any important case was being tried 
the whole countryside followed the proceedings with 
intense interest. The lawyers were always trying 
to think up some new method of scoring. 

One lawyer was particularly anxious to impress the 
jury while making the last argument for the defense _ 
in a famous case. Warming up to his subject—it was 
in the summer time—the lawyer first took off his coat 
and laid it on a table. He waxed eloquent for a 
while, and then off came his waistcoat. Another 
burst of oratory, and he stripped the collar and tie 
from his neck and piled them on the table. Finally, 
as a climax to his exhibition, he threw his suspenders 
over his hips and wound up his fervid peroration 
with a perspiring bow to the jury and, “Gentlemen, 
I thank you for your kind attention.” 

The lawyer for the plaintiff walked up to the table 
to reply. He looked at the jury for a moment, 
divested himself of his coat, and carefully placed it 
on the table. Without saying a word, he next, very 
deliberately, took off his vest. After that his collar 
and tie joined the pile. Next he followed the example 
of his rival by unshouldering his suspenders. Then, 
without uttering a word, he backed away about ten 
feet, suddenly executed a sensational handspring, and 
landed in front of the jury.. “Gentlemen,” he said, 
“T thank you for your kind attention,” and sat down! 
Everybody in court—except the defendant’s lawyer— 
roared. ! 


WHEN 
GARY 

WAS A 
JUDGE. 


* * 
Capital is being put through its paces by the Govern- 
ment. Labor will be well advised to act circumspectly. 
* * * 


Forses MaGAZzINneE doesn’t want 
ADS booze advertisements. Nor will 
WE we print advertisements of shyster 
DON’T promoters or brokers. We have 
WANT. already refused many of the lat- 
ter and will under no circumstances 
depart from this policy. It is peculiarly unfortunate 
that, generally speaking, the most “pulling” advertise- 
ments are put out by the unscrupulous. There has been 
a great advance in financial and general advertising 
within the last few years, but it still remains true that 
printers’ ink is used more freely and effectively by 
questionable concerns than by legitimate ones. 
Wall Street firms advertise most when there is least 
need for it. They are at present cutting down their 
advertising appropriations, whereas now is an ideal 
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time to go. after investors with redoubled energy, since 
securities are selling at extremely low levels. Not since 
1907 have there been so many excellent bargains avail- 
able. Yet instead of showing courage, instead of ad- 
vertising this fact broadcast, many firms and institu- 
tions are showing the white feather. 

But not so your shyster canaille. More “literature” 
is being sent out and more advertising is now being 
done by irresponsible promoters and brokers than in 
years. Oil enterprises are the favorites at the moment, 
although the lists include every conceivable kind of 
adventure. Chicago and other Middle Western cities 
are outdoing New York in brazenness and in the num- 
ber of their fake and semi-fake promotions. New York 
cannot do any boasting, for its Curb Market is today 
infested as never before with hordes of so-called brokers 
plying nefarious operations. The Curb Association 
does not father these swindlers, but so long as the mar- 
ket is conducted on the street every scheming Tom, Dick 
and Harry can enter it and indulge in all sorts of dis- 
reputable practices. 

Half of New York’s newspapers continue to accept 
advertisements which the more conscientious publications 
consistently refuse.’ Some day this matter will receive 
the attention it deserves. Then some of the news- 
papers which are loudest in protestations of probity and 
consideration for the public will be made to feel uncom- 


fortable. 
* * * 


Japan has been making many noble protestations and 
promises. 


Let us now see how she lives up to them. 

*x* * * 

The moment there were hints 
that sugar might be scarce many 
rich families immediately scurried 
around and bought up large sup- 
plies. The same thing happened 
more recently when the newspapers 
intimated there might be a dearth of salt. In the town 
I live not a pound of salt could be found in any store 
by noon of the day the first newspaper story was 
printed on the subject. There are numberless wealthy 


RICH 
FAMILIES, 
DON’T. 
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families who have more sugar and salt stored away 
at this moment. than they ever had before. And the 
poor people well know it. 

Nothing could be more contemptible. Nothing could 
be more cruel, -Nothing could be more shortsighted. 
Nothing could be more calculated to arouse the masse: 
against the so-called classes, the poor against the rich. 
Some of these well-to-do people regard such conduc: 
as the exercising of great foresight. It is nothing o: 
the kind. It is detestable selfishness, greed, callousnes 
to the necessities of others. To lay in huge stocks of 
sugar or salt or anything else that is scarce, and which 
the poor and the children of the poor need, is simply 
driving famine into many homes. To do this sort o/ 
thing during the week to the poor at our own doors, and 
then sing beautiful hymns of love on Sunday and con- 
tribute to foreign missions is rank hypocrisy. We pro- 
fess deep concern over starving Belgium and Armenia ; 
yet many of us have lately done our worst to give the 
poor of our own country, especially children, a taste 
of famine. 

The Socialistic current is running swiftly enough with- 
out our doing things needlessly to fan it into a raging 
torrent in danger of engulfing us all. If workers who 
cannot get a pound of sugar for the use of their babies 

, know that their boss has hogged a big supply simply 
because he had money enough to do so, how are such 
workers to feel and how are they likely to vote? Is 
not the result of the New York mayoral election, with its 
huge vote for Hillquit, the Socialistic candidate, to be 
interpreted as a grave warning? A rich man could buy 
$10,000,000 Liberty Bonds or donate half a million dol- 
lars to the Red Cross, yet were it known that he had 
swinishly packed his cellar with sugar he would be 
execrated by every one of his workers and his neigh- 
bors. Unhappily, this very thing has been happening 
much too frequently of late. It is time to stop it. It 
cannot perhaps be stopped by law—just now. But if it 
be not stopped, we are likely before many years to have 
laws which will go very much farther than that. 

. “ 2 


Work wins wars. Work. 












The Biggest Business Story of the War 


INSIDE ACCOUNT 


0 OF WHAT HAPPENED WHEN 


-| SCHWAB SAW KITCHENER 


: AND BOOKED FIRST WAR ORDERS 





This exclusive description is a moving picture of the historic 


i meeting between Schwab and Kitchener, telling how Schwab 
. was rushed off the Olympic, by Admiral Jellicoe, after the 
y Audacious was sunk, and his experience with K. of K.— 
Is Schwab sent twenty submarines across Atlantic under own 


power before one German U-boat visited U. S.—Bethlehem 
y has now on its books $600,000,000 American war orders. 


id By B. C. FORBES 


h- When Lord Kitchener was made British Secretary 
g of War one of his first important acts was to dispatch 


It an S. O. S. cablegram to Charles M. Schwab beseech- 
it ing him to hasten across the Atlantic for a con- 
ve ference. 


“Coming,” cabled the master of the great Bethle- 
hem steel and ordnance works. 

Hastily ordering a trunk to be packed, Mr. Schwab 
made a dash for the White Star Line’s pier and 
climbed aboard the giant Olympic, on October 21, 
1914. 

Opportunity had knocked at Charles M. Schwab’s 
coor. 

He had toiled laboriously for years to pave the 
way for Opportunity’s coming. For ten years he had 
‘irtually withdrawn from the social world and had 
'evoted his days and nights to creating at South Bethle- 
hem a greater plant than that of the much-vaunted 
Krupp’s of Germany. Not only so. Mr. Schwab, 
vith foresight and business diplomacy amounting to 
enius, had been careful many years before this to 
nake Kitchener’s friendship ,and to acquaint 
\itchener with what Bethlehem Steel could do. Dur- 
ing Kitchener’s memorable visit to New York he 
was entertained by Mr. Schwab—and learned more 
about the products and the potentialities of Bethle- 
nem, : ‘ 

At their very first meeting, many years ago, al- 





though Kitchener was then occupying a much 
humbler rank than Secretary of War, Mr. Schwab, 
with his superhuman ability to read men, intuitively 
realized that Kitchener was a giant of giants, 
destined to play a foremost role in the making of 
any military history Great Britain might be called 
upon to make. 
Kitchener Cables for Schwab. 

Kitchener’s summons, therefore, came as no sur- 
prise to Mr. Schwab. 

So quietly and quickly did Mr. Schwab betake him- 
self on board the Olympic that not one reporter fer- 
reted out the fact. Nor, during all the tragic events 
which marked the mammoth liner’s voyage was the 
presence of America’s greatest steel king disclosed— 
not even when Admiral Jellicoe, commander of the 
British Grand Fleet, came aboard off the north coast 
of Ireland to take Mr. Schwab off and escort him to his 
famous flagship, the Iron Duke. 

But we are outrunning our story. Six days after 
leaving New York the Olympic was near the Irish 
coast when Captain Haddock received a momentous 
message. The Audacious—the pride of the British 


navy, the new super-dreadnought which had been 
built at a cost of $16,000,000 and carried guns which 
could outshoot Germany’s best by several miles and 
had won the blue ribbon of naval gunnery—had, the 
message disclosed, met with a terrible mishap and 
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HISTORIC SNAPSHOT BY MR. SCHWAB 
$16,000,000 AUDACIOUS SINKING 


} 





This unique photograph was taken by Charles M. Schwab while on board 

the giant liner Olympic alongside the sinking British super-dreadnought, the 

Audacious, the first modern battleship lost in the war. Lifeboats can be 

seen taking off the crew, many of whom are gathered on the part of the deck 

still uncovered by the rough sea that was running. So skillfully did Cap- 

tain Haddock of the Olympic handle his ship that scarcely a sailor was lost. 
This snapshot has never before been published. 
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threatened to flounder with her crew of almost a 
thousand bluejackets. Captain Haddock steamed 
straight for the wounded Audacious and, by brilliant 
seamanship, rescued the sinking dreadnought’s en- 
tire crew. 

Charles M. Schwab was on the deck of the Olympic 
as the raging seas swept over the battleship’s port 
deck. With characteristic presence of mind, Mr. 
Schwab ran for his camera and took a snapshot of 
the Audacious at the moment she was partly sub- 


merged, a picture which is destined to prove as his- 


toric as any taken during the entire war. 

Jellicoe Rushes to Get Schwab Off Olympic. 

[he Audacious had either struck a mine or had been 
torpedoed amidship. Her engines had been knocked out 
of commission and all attempts to tow her to shallow 
water—she was about twenty-five miles from land— 
proved futile, as no hawser from either the Olympic 
or the Audacious could withstand the strain of the 
45,000-ton liner tugging at the 30,000-ton battleship. 
The rescue successfully completed, the Olympic 
steamed into Lough Swilly, on the north coast of 
Ireland. 

At nightfall the passengers on board the liner saw 
a tremendous flash out at sea, heard an unearthly 
roar—and knew the Audacious had blown up. 

Lord Kitchener meanwhile was moving heaven 
and earth to have Schwab brought to London with- 
out a moment’s delay. Strict orders had been given 
that no one be allowed to leave the Olympic and, as 
a matter of fact, the liner lay isolated in Lough 
Swilly from October 27 to November 2. So anxious 
was Kitchener to see Schwab, however, that he had 
the admiraf of the British Grand Fleet himself go 
alongside the Olympic and take Mr. Schwab off. 
Sir John Jellicoe and Mr. Schwab needed no intro- 
ductions, for when Jellicoe was only a captain the 
discerning eyes of the steel master had spotted him 
as a coming man and had become very friendly with 
him. Jellicoe rushed Schwab part of the voyage and 
then Admiral Fisher took charge of the completion 
of the journey. Schwab was the only person per- 
mitted to leave the liner—he was forbiddensto take 
even his man-servant with him. _— 

At six o’clock in the evening Mr. Schwhb reached 
London. Without taking time to go to a hotel he 
sped direct to the War Office. Word had been 
passed to the confidential attendants that the great 
American steel master and armor maker was coming, 
and, the moment he appeared, doors were opened for 
him as if by magic—doors that were being vainly 
besieged by hundreds of manufacturers and others, 
all anxious to get the ear of the mighty Kitchener or 
some other personage in authority. 


The Scene When Kitchener Receives Schwab. 
Kitchener was ready for him. 


He rose and greeted Mr. Schwab very cordially 
but very briefly. 

Then he motioned to the only other chair in his 
office—apart from this chair, the one occupied by 
Kitchener and a large flat-topped desk, there was 
nothing in the whole, vast room in the way of furni- 
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ture except an army bed, the only bed which Kitchener’s 
body knew night after night during those terrible 
days, for the war lord worked literally night and day 
and had no time to leave his office for sleep. It was 
just after the annihilation of a great part of Britain’s 
little army at the Battle of the Mons and the subse- 
quent retreat. 

Kitchener wore none of the insignia, none of the 
decorations of a Field Marshal, none of the many 
orders or honors conferred upon him by a grateful 
empire, not even a suggestion of gold braid. He 
wore a khaki suit so plain:and undistinguished that 
he could have been taken for a private in the ranks, 
a private who had been on active service and had 
not had frequent opportunity to furbish up his uni- 
form—Kitchener evidently had slept in his clothes. 

Kitchener’s countenance and deportment suggested 
that of Atlas bent under the weight of the world. 
His eyes, usually so bright and sharp and penetrat- 
ing, looked tired and heavy. His demeanor was 
tragically grave. He appeared to be physically 
bowed down by the responsibility pressing upon his 
shoulders. 

Without loss of a moment, Kitchener got down to 
business 

How the War Orders Were Booked. 

How many shells could Schwab supply—a mil- 
lion? 

Yes, Schwab could turn out a million. 

How long would it take—how quickly could they 
be shipped? 

Ten months. 

Good. How about guns? 

Yes, Schwab could supply guns in quick order. 

Good. What else could Schwab provide? 

Schwab told him. 

_ Good. 

What about prices? asked Mr. Schwab. 

Quick delivery was more important than any quo- 
tation of price. Get the stuff under way and he 
would get his price, Schwab was told. 

It avas war times and was not his company en- 
titled to a war profit, suggested Schwab. 

Certainly. 

It was to be a long, titanic struggle Kitchener con- 
fided. He counted upon it lasting five years, (A 
prophesy to be fulfilled?) He realized very fully 
that Schwab’s was the only huge free ordnance plant 
in the world, and he was anxious to have Mr. 
Schwab’s pledge that control of Bethlehem would 
not be sold as long as contracts were being filled for 
the British. 

Would Mr. Schwab sign an agreement to that ef- 
fect? 


A Telephone Call from the Battlefield. 
“Buz-z-z” went the telephone on Kitchener’s desk. 


A look of annoyance flashed across his coun- 
tenance. Who had dafed interrupt him in the midst 
of so vital and so pressing a conference when every 
moment’s delay heightened the danger of disaster? 


“Excuse me,” said Kitchener, picking up the re- 
ceiver with a jerk. 











i ce ae 


sesame 
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Schwab sat in silence. 

“Yes-Yes,” Kitchener began sharply. Then his 
voice softened. He listened attentively for a mo- 
ment or two, asked several questions, gave instruc- 
tions and then hung up the receiver. 

“That,” he said by way of apology to Mr. Schwab, 
“was a call from Belgium. The officer was under 
fire while he was talking with me. He was speaking 
direct from the battlefield.” 

The war lord made a gesture, dismissing that sub- 
ject, and looked squarely at Mr. Schwab for an 
answer to the request that he put his signature to an 
agreement not to part with control of Bethlehem 
Steel. 


Refuses $100,000,000 for Bethlehem; Signs Pledge. 

Control of Bethlehem had been valued by certain 
other interests—not British—as being worth to them 
$100,000,000. That sum was offerec Schwab for his 
Bethlehem holdings. Here he was being asked to 
sign a solemn compact to refuse $100,000,000 or any 
other number of millions of dollars without any 
monetary compensation. Did Schwab hesitate to 
cast aside the $100,000,000? Not for a moment. 

He assured Kitchener he would sign such an agree- 
ment—and sign it he did. 

Under the Atlantic Ocean on the night of that 
epochal interview between the greatest military 
genius in the world and the greatest steel manufac- 
turer the world has ever known came messages of the 
mightiest importance to Mr. Schwab’s right-hand 
executives, messages that were to make industrial 
history in America. Within twenty-four hours the 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s plants began to buzz 
and hum as never before. Gigantic preparations were 
at once begun for the production of the enginery of 
war on a scale that neither the United States nor 
Germany had never before known, preparations that 
were to expand and expand until Bethlehem’s output 
was to dwarf that of Germany’s munition-making 
idol, Krupp’s. 

The next day and the next and the next Kitchener 
and Schwab again were closeted in secret sessions, 
in sessions upon the outcome of which the fate of 
Britain and her Allies in no small measure depended. 
Kitchener took Schwab into his innermost confidence. 
He kept nothing back. Some of the facts he dis- 
closed could not be confided even to Mr. Schwab’s 
chief executive, and to this day they have never been 
revealed to a soul nor committed to writing. 


Fills $300,000,000 Orders for British. 

It must suffice merely to say that the need for 
feverish haste was so urgent that.Mr. Schwab took 
the first boat back to the United States in order to 
speed up production without counting cost. 

The miracles Schwab then and has since wrought 
constitute a chapter without parallel in the whole 
history of the world war. : 

Not only was every contract entered into with 
Kitchener filled and filled successfully ahead of 
scheduled time, but instead of furnishing a million 
shells in ten months, Schwab’s plants were developed 
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so extraordinarily that by and by the output reached 
a million shells every month. 

Within two years from the day Kitchener and 
Schwab had their first memorable conference the Beth- 
lehem works had supplied Britain with $300,000,000 
worth of war materials, an achievement never matched 
by any other industrial plant. 

One of Mr. Schwab’s most cherished possessions, one 
which he would not exchange for millions of dollars, 
is a letter from Kitchener in which he conveys to the 
steel master the thanks and gratitude of the British 
Empire for the services he had rendered it at the most 
critical period in its history, and begs that this expres- 
sion of gratitude be conveyed by Mr. Schwab, not 
merely to his executive associates, but to the thousands 
of workers whose hands had produced the materials 
which had contributed so invaluably to preserve civiliza- 
tion. 

Sends Many Submarines Over Under Own Power. 

When Germany, and indeed the whole world, was 
acclaiming the feat of the German submarine which 
crossed the Atlantic under her own power, one man had 
to indulge in smiles. The newspapers both in Europe 
and in America hailed Germany’s feat as an unprece- 
dented triumph in submarine construction and seaman- 
ship.. To think that a submersible boat had been able 
to cross the Atlantic under her own power—it was al- 
most unbelievable. 

Why was Mr. Schwab moved to quiet laughter ? 

He had built and sent across the Atlantic before that 
time under their own power no fewer than twenty sub- 
mersibles! 

And others have crossed since then, some going to 
the Baltic, some to the Mediterranean and some to 
British waters. 

These facts—and they are facts—will afford some 
idea of the part Charles M. Schwab and his plant have 
played in the battle of civilization against barbarity. In- 
deed, when the whole truth can be written, as some day 
it doubtless will be written by the Allied Governments, 
Schwab’s place in the world’s roll of honor will be such 
as to astound those of his own countrymen who have 
failed to see him in the true perspective. 


Has $600,000,000 U. S. War Contracts. 

May I add that our own Administration now realizes 
the unmatched value and magnitude of Mr. Schwab’ 
works and that the fullest advantage is being taken of 
them to fit this country to acquit itself creditably in the 
world war. All misunderstandings have been briished 
aside now that the need for heroic action has arisen 
Something like $100,000,000 is being spent by Mr. 
Schwab in extending his various steel and shipping 
plants on the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 

Today Bethlehem has on its books domestic Govert- 
ment orders totaling $600,000,000. 





A sketch of Mr. Schwab’s career, taken from ‘Met 
Who Are Making America,” the new book by B. C. 
Forbes, appears in another part of this issue. 





We cannot declare dividends on excuses.—Pallin- 
ger. 
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Make New York World’s Centre for 


Government Bond Trading 


United States Issues Should Displace Consols as Barometer 
By CLEMENT B. ASBURY 


Changes in speculative proce- 
dure and methods of measuring 
values in Wall Street are going 
on quietly, so quietly that the 
members of the Stock Exchange 
in many instances are uncon- 
scious of the evolution. 

Gone are the early morning 
London prices for “Americans” 
which were for years eagerly 
scanned as a guide to the day’s 
market. Gone are the _ stocks 
from the strong boxes of the Eag- 
lishmen that gave them the power 
to largely fix the market for many 
of our railroad issues. For some 
thirty years they accumulated 
these shares by the millions— 
billions even. In three years 
practically all have been returned. 
The majority were sold outright, 


although many millions are still 


locked up in vaults, pledged 
against loans to English bankers 
or their government. There are several millions 
face value of the lower-priced rails for which no 
fair market has existed since they were shipped here 
early in the war. 

HERE TO STAY. 

It is beyond probability that these stocks will ever 
be returned, for the savings they represented have 
been wasted in war. 

Arbitrage—the settlement of differences between 
London and New York—as it existed before the be- 
ginning of the conflict may never be re-est&blished. Lon- 
don has lost its control of our market, and before specu- 
lation will again be permitted on the London Stock 
Exchange a reorganization of dealings must be accom- 
plished, as the membership of the House has been 
broken up and scattered. Many unfinished ‘contracts 
of July, 1914, are still unsettled. 

The governors of the New York Stock Exchange 
have done away with the privileges granted interna- 
tional houses on the floor and the arbitrage rail which 
stretched along one end of the board room has been 
removed and will not be restored. 

Prior to 1914 Paris, Berlin and Amsterdam did the 
larger part of their business in Americans through 
London; these were the proud days when “The 
Little Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” was the 
financial mistress of the world and the pound sterling 
the hall mark of exchange value. 
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In face of the enormous re- 
quirements for interest on their 
war loans it is not conceivable 
that England, France or even 
Holland will encourage the re- 
purchase of even part of their 
holdings of our securities for sev- 
eral years to come. As the free 
gold of the world is largely locked 
in our vaults, they will come to 
borrow, and not to buy. 


C?EN-U. S. OFFICES. 


The stock market, therefore, 
should become more domestic 
than international as time goes 
on. If this conclusion is correct, 
stockholders looking to future 
business. should cultivate a clien- 
tele west of the Hudson River 
rather than east of the Atlantic. 
Brokers that have erased from 
their stationery the names of 
branch offices in London, Paris 
and Berlin will replace them with the titles of the 
cities that stretch from New York to the Golden Gate 
on the Pacific. 

It is not intended in this article to convey the 
impression that international brokerage in securities 
will cease. In the old days, the market for British 
Consols was the barometer of the world’s money 
market, 

Now that the center of assets, and that spells credit, 
is switched to America, it is reasonable to assume that 
the quotations of United States Government bonds will 
become the pulse of the world’s money and security 
markets in the future. 

Dealings in rails internationally may be at first re- 
placed with a close market for Government loans; but 
trading in English, French and Russian issues should 
expand during the coming months, particularly as all 
countries are anxious to stabilize and enlarge the mar- 
kets for their own obligations. 

There has been preliminary discussion of plans to 
introduce the fortnightly settlement of trading here with 
the idea of developing a unified system of settlements 
between London, Paris and New York. This would 
simplify,dealings, equalize financial strains and bring 
nearer the day when balances could be settled through 
an international clearing house and shipment of gold 
replaced by an exchange of less cumbersome evidence 
of value between the capitals of the world. 
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WHO IS OUR BEST EMPLOYER? 


Attention to Personal Comfort Appeals to Employees— 
Railroad President Knows All Workers by Name 





HAMILTON CARHARTT 











BY E. R. PARTRIDGE 


My employer, Hamilton Carhartt, 
started his business over a quarter of 
a century ago with the following 
motto securely fixed at the masthead: 
“I shall never be ashamed to look my 
employees in the face on pay day.” 

He has succeeded in business; he 
has been honest with his cémpanions 
in industry. From the very inception 
of his great business the paramount 
thought was to see just how well he 
could build a pair of overalls with the 
very best paid labor and with scrupu- 
lous regard for the welfare of the 
workers. 

His road to success has not been 
without its bumps. He is a fighter, 
and appreciates the employee who can 
fight. A very well-to-do banker said: 
“Carhartt is like a rubber ball—the 
harder you throw him down the 
higher he will bounce.” And so he 
has, step by step, won his niche in the 
commercial world, but ever mindful, 
to use his own words, “My business 
was not started to do the gainful 
thing alone, but the just and honest 
thing’ gainful, if possible.” 

He is not a philanthropist and does 
not pose as such. There is no atom 
of patronizing paternalism in his 
system. He is an apostle of the 
square deal. He likes the good things 
of life; has earned them and has 
them. He wants every employee to 
have the same chance and the same 
success, and does ‘what he can to in- 
sure it. 

He has no sympathy with the manu- 
facturer who will crush the lives of 
parents by long, tedious hours and 
after they are gone endow an orphan 
asylum for their children. 

Several years ago, on learning from 
different sources of the strikes and 
lockouts in a great many cotton mills, 
occasioned by pitifully low wages and 
poor working conditions, he deter- 
mined to build mills of his own and 
correct these evils. 

His big heart was filled with 
anguish and his soul with indigna- 
tion because he was convinced that 
these things were not necessary to 
profitable production. Conviction 
came to him that he must right these 
wrongs so far as lay in his power. 
Today the result is history. His huge 
South Carolina cotton mills are in 
operation, and with the daily hum of 
the spindle and the song of the loom 
there live around these mills the 
happiest and most contented group of 
people to be found anywhere. With 
their gardens, cows and chickens they 


are able to combat successfuly the 
high cost of living. 

Beautiful cottages of the bungalow 
type are provided. They are equipped 
with hot and cold water; electric 
lights are furnished. These homes 
are surrounded by well-kept privet 
hedge and the yards have shrubbery 
and blooming flowers. 

Trained nurses are employed to 
visit among the homes and teach per- 
sonal hygiene, rather than nurse it. 

Night schools and cooking classes 
are maintained under the supervision 


of competent instructors; also kinder- 
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gartens are provided for the- small 
tots and day schools are furnished for 
the children. 

The employees are furnished with 
individual lockers, also individual 
soap and three towels each week. 

Rest rooms with comfortable chairs, 
clean, wholesome reading matter, 
writing materials and other acces- 
sories are provided. Also, where 
practicable, a branch of the city 
library is maintained and handled by 
the welfare worker in charge. 

Spotless first aid rooms are kept 
open at all hours. Whenever neces- 
sary employees are sent to the hos- 
pital, all arrangements being looked 
after by the company. 

An insurance fund is provided, and 
this, augmented by small weekly pay- 
ments from the employees, insures 
each one, in case of sickness, of a 
weekly income for a given length of 
time. 

A savings plan is in vogue, where 


subscriptions are taken each pay day. 
These deposits may be made from 
ten cents up and can be withdrawn in 
cash or exchanged for seven per cent. 
preferred stock of the company at any 
time, 

Some years ago Mr. Carhartt dis- 
tributed preferred stock to each em- 
ployee who had been with him for a 
given length of time. 

Modern dining-rooms are provided, 
where clean, wholesome food is pre- 
pared and served at cost. No expense 
is spared in the equipment to make 
this department sanitary and health- 
ful. Should any profit be derived this 
reverts to the welfare fund. 

Flowers are kept in the dining 
rooms and rest rooms. 

Weekly sick committees are selected 
and the carfare furnished. 

A welfare store is maintained, 
where small articles of wearing ap- 
parel are sold to the employees at 
cost. 

Employees coming to work on rainy 
days are encouraged to change their 
hose. Umbrellas are provided at small 
cost. 

Recreation rooms and dance halls, 
with the proper instruments for 
entertainment, are furnished, and 
parties and social gatherings are 
encouraged. 

On each Thanksgiving Day a dinner 
is given to the poor of the city, 
financed jointly with the employees 
and served by them, all details being 
worked out by the company. 

At Christmas appropriate gifts are 
given each employee, and for many 
years the custom of sending the head 
of each family a turkey has prevailed. 

A striking example of just how Mr. 
Carhartt feels toward his co-workers 
was illustrated in the fall of 1914, 
when cotton was a drug on the 
market and the price went to five 
cents. Realizing that the negro 
tenants on his plantation would be 
severely hit by such prices he ordered 
that his mill pay each one ten cents 
per pound for his cotton—once again 
demonstrating that his big heart 
knows no sect, creed or color, but 
that his employees must be _ given 
more than a living wage and a fair 
return for their labor. 

Many employers are quite willing 
to provide conveniences for their em- 
ployees, but the employers are few 
and far between who are willing to 
meet their companions in industry 
face to face and heart to heart. 

No Carhartt employee’s hands are 
too soiled for Hamilton Carhartt to 
grasp. That kindly smile and his un- 
ewerving interest in the little things 
that pertain to their happiness and 
welfare mean more than any divided 
profits. 

‘There is absolutely no limitation 





put upon the chances of any employes 
who shows a spark of womanh od or 
manhood. Every effort is put forth 
to have each one shoulder responsi- 
bilities and merit promotion: 

His indomitable fighting -spirit for 
that which is just, his words of in- 
spiration and a chance to make 
good without being overshadowed by 
superiors have meant more to me and 
other Carhartt employees than any 
dividends. It is the man, not his 
dollar, that makes a Carhartt booster 
of every Carhartt employee. 

With all his keen business sense 
and with all his dynamic driving 
power, with all the Viking spirit with 
which he has fought his way to pre- 
eminent success, he has been a man 
of wide-reaching charity. But he does 
not call it that. He says it is “render- 
ing unto Caesar those things which 
are Caesar’s,” and his Caesar is the 
aggregation of those who toil. 

That is the way this man’s mind 
works. He is sincerely and honestly 
the friend of the worker. Not in a 
sloppy, sentimental way; not with a 
Pharisacal, better-than-thou manner, 
but honestly, as one man to another. 


He believes in the real brotherhood 
of man, and his example, his success 
in business, his honesty with his em- 
ployees, his friendhip and fairness are 
doing more than any other thing to 
bring about a perfect and harmonious 
understanding between the employer 
and employee. Nothing more than 
these traits exemplified in the daily 
life of Hamilton Carhartt is needed 
to settle the questions that arise be- 
tween captial and labor. 


I am happy to testify that he is the 
best employer’ in America, for I 
believe that the work he has done and 
is doing will influence the world for 
generations to come. 





WILLIAM T. NOONAN 








BY A. D. REDFERN 


I have worked for about twenty 
concerns and therefore have had ex- 
perience as to how different em- 
ployers treat their men. I have 
worked with President William T. 
Noonan, of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pitsburgh Railway for nearly five 
years. I say “worked with” advisedly, 
as the men on this road work with 
their president, and they are all 
boosters. In no other place have I 
seen men “pull together” as they do 
on the B. R. & P. Railroad. 

President Noonan started as a 
brakeman, and step by step mounted 


the ladder of success until he became’ 


president of the road. For years he 
held the title of the youngest rail- 
toad president in America. 
Railroading is the most fascinating 
work that I know of, and to work on 
a road which is a model of railroad 
excellence, with a man like President 
Noonan at the head, leaves little to 
be desired. Almost the first advan- 
tage that most people think railroad 
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men have is that they can get free 
transportation. But you can add ito 
that vacations with full pay, adequate 
salaries, pleasant surroundings, and 
a pension system for which employees 
do not contribute a cent and which 
provides an allowance double that 
granted by any other railroad. Then 
you have a position which is truly 
worth while. 

President Noonan is liked for his 
invigorating personality, because his 
wonderful memory allows him to call 
nearly all of his men by name, and 
because his heart is always in the 
right place. He is an active man, used 
to strenuous horseback rides early in 
the morning, and he transmits some 
of that abundant supply of “pep” to 
every one he comes in contact with. 


Before he was promoted to the 
presidency he speat day and night on 
the property, and during that time 
built up a large and friendly acquaint- 
ance with his co-workers. He makes 
it a point to ask questions of the 
men along the-road, even if it is only 
to ask a crossing flagman, “how is 
business?” In this way he’is able to 
find out many things which otherwise 
would not come to his ears, and at 
the same time it keeps the men awake 
as to what is going on in other 
departments and at other points. 

Many erring employees, liable to 
dismissal from the service for in- 
fractions of the rules, are saved from 
the loss of a good position by Presi- 
dent Noonan. A man is given another 
chance, and the timely warning and 
kindly advice given him by the presi- 
dent seldom fail to have the desired 
effect. Mr. Noonan develops rather 
than destroys. With Emerson, he be- 
lieves that “We should be as generous 
with men as with a picture, which we 
always give the benefit of the best 
possible light.” 

My attention to this contest was 
attracted at a time when I am about 
to leave the employ of President 
Noonan and the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pitsburgh Railway—to leave for the 
purpose of working for Uncle Sam— 
but I know that I will come back 
after the war, for I left once before, 
and came back from Alaska to take 
a position under him. 





If the weather kills your crop 
Keep a Goin’ ! 

When you tumble from the top 
Keep a Goin’! 

S’spose you’re out of every dime 

Gettin’ broke ain’t any crime; 

Tell the world you're feelin’ prime— 
Keep a Goin’ ! 


* * * 


B. F. Hamilton, of Saco, Maine, now 
91 years of age, was the first merchant 
in the country to employ saleswomen, 
and in consequence his store was boy- 
cotted by the inhabitants of his town. 
Leading church workers called on him 
to remonstrate against what they 
called the sin of putting women be- 
hind the counter to sell goods, there- 
by placing them in positions of dan- 
gerous publicity. 
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HANDLING MEN 


‘Administration probably ranks among 
the most difficult tasks that comes in 
the business career of man. Of ad- 
ministration, the control of man- 
power is a very vital factor. It calls 
for special faculties. Men aspire to 
power, quite ignorant of the fact that 
the top-dog job is by no means a soft 
job. It looks fine from down under 
—the position that has so much money 
attached to it. Their perspective is 
perverted by the glamor of position 
and power. 

Many men holding administrative 
posts are not fully equipped by nature 
for their jobs. 

You cannot handle men like so many 


_soldiers in the ranks or like cards in 


an index. Men are not so many 
mobile, mechanical units—just pawns 
in a game. You may imagine you 
handle your men in a manner that 
leaves nothing to be desired. If you 
could but get among your men and 
hear what they say or know what 
they think! There is rebellion boiling 
up in many a man, a just rebellion 
against the utter disregard for his feel- 
ings. 

Business requires tact; the most 
successful business man is he who 
recognizes that each of his staff is 
actually a human creature, having all 
the senses and feelings that he has. 

Some men are plastic, like clay; they 
can be modeled and moulded by pres- 
sure. Such men are mere automatons; 
excellent routine men, docile, cud- 
chewing, bovine creatures, who drift 
through life like a rudderless boat on 
a placid stream. 

Other men are not plastic. They 
are as tempered steel. If you use the 
right methods you can shape them to 
become very useful members. If you 
use the wrong methods you are as one 
winding a powerful spring, which one 
day you will over-wind. Then the 
spring will snap, and there will be 
trouble. Yet it is these men who 
count, and whom it pays you to study. 
They are the creative men, live types 
who have the possibilities of high 
achievements in them. 

Because a man is a man, and not a 
jelly-fish; because a man stands up to 
you and tells you frankly when he is 
suffering from some injustice, don’t 
pounce on him; don’t “fire” him. Hear 
him out. He may reveal to you some 
flaw in this section of your adminis- 
tration, the handling of men. Outside 
the office the man is your equal. You 
don’t buy his self-respect with the 
salary you pay him. 

Study those of your staff who count, 
those who work for the furtherance 
of your cherished ambitions. Such 
men call for special attention. Don’t 
grudge recognition. Don’t stint credit 
or praise. 

Introspection is another faculty 
every controller of man-power should 
possess—C. “Maxwell Tregwitha, in 
“Impressions.” 
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to Unlock the 


oor OF Success 
By B.C. Forbes. 
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I am the foundation of all business. 
I am the fount of all prosperity. 
I am the parent, most times, of 
genius. 
I am the salt that gives life its savor. 
I am the sole support of the poor. 
The rich who try to ‘do without me 
deteriorate, languish and fill 
premature graves. 
I. am the primeval curse, 
yet a blessing without which 
no healthy man or woman can 
be happy. 
Nations that woo me ar- 
dently rise ; nations 
that neglect me die. 
I have made the 
United States what 
it is today. I have 
built her match- 
less* industries, 
opened up her rich 


RANT 
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minerals, laid her in- 

comparable railways, 

reared her cities, built her 
skyscrapers, 

I have laid the foundation 
of every fortune in America, 
from Rockefeller’s down. 

I alone have raised men up 
from the ranks and maintained 
them in positions of eminence. 

I am the friend and guide of 
every worthy youth. If he 
values me, no prize or place is 
beyond his reach. If he slights 
me, he can have no enviable end. 

I am the sole ladder that leads 
to the Land of Success. 

Sometimes men curse me, see- 
ing in me an arch enemy, but 
without me life turns bitter and 
meaningless and goalless. 

I must be loved before I can 
bestow my greatest blessings 
and achieve my greatest ends. 
Loved, I make life sweet and 
purposeful and fruitful. 

Fools hate me; wise men love 
me. 
The giants who fill the presi- 
dential chairs of our railroad 
systems, our great industrial or- 
ganizations, our colossal mercan- 
tile establishments and our insti- 
tutions of learning, almost with- 


out exception, owe their places to me. 

I can do more to advance a youth than can the 
richest of parents, 

I am the support of the millions; indirectly, 
the support of all. 
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I am the creator of all capital. 

Wealth is but me stored up. 

I am represented in every loaf of bread that comes 
from the oven, in every train that crosses the continent, 
in every ship that steams the ocean, in every newspaper 
that leaps from the press. 

I am sometimes overdone—voluntarily by the am- 
bitious, involuntarily by the oppressed and by thousands 
of the very young. 

But in moderation I am the very oxygen of the able- 
bodied. Some, sure of my constancy, look upon me as 
loathsome, but a little taste of my absence quickly brings 
them to their senses. 

My followers among the masses are becoming more 
and more powerful every year. They are beginning to 
dominate Governments, to overthrow anachronistic 
dynasties. 

I am the mother of democracy. 

All progress springs from me. 

The man who is bad friends with me can never get 
very far—and stay there. 

The man who is good friends with me, who is not 
afraid of me, can go—who can tell how far? 

* * * 

Who am I? 

What am I? 


I AM WORK. 





No matter how untruthful and dishonest a man may 
be, he invariably respects one who is truthful and just. 
—Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford. 

oe @ 

Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith let us to the end do our duty as we understand 
it—Lincoln. 

he. 


Dreamer, dream the night away! 
Dream, but plan, and build today— 
Something lofty, strong, and real— 
Fashioned from your dreamed ideal. 

F. B. Grimes. 


* * * 


I learned to cultivate the qualities of patience and 
courage when I was sixteen years of age. Soon my 
employers knew that I wanted to do the right thing. 
Bankers came to have confidence in me, and then my 
success followed, step by step—John D. Rockefeller. 

‘se 


When®Lot’s wife was journeying to safety she could 
not resist looking back to the land she had left and was 
therefore turned into a pillar of salt. The men from 
the old world who, instead of adopting an attitude of 
hearty and exclusive loyalty to their land, try also to 
look backward to their old countties become pillar of 
salt citizenship who are not merely useless, but mis- 
chievous members of our commonwealth.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

* * * 


It is not what a man has not done, but what he quits 
doing, that makes him strong —Opie Read. 


Don’t Be a Deadhead 


By Utysses S. Huccins. 


Work your way or you don’t go. 

You can’t deadhead over the division that runs 
through Fortune’s Fields. You must pay your passage 
to Prosperity. Neither bribe nor bravado will tempt 
the ticket-taker to infringe the rules of the road. To 
reach Success Station you must advance full fare. 

The joy of the ride is in earning the right. Dead- 
heading deadens your manhood. Hanging on behind 
gives you a hang-dog look. Efficiency pays full fare 
and stops at the best hotels when it arrives. A dead- 
head lacks ability to stay there when he reaches his 
destination. Brains never ride bumpers, 

Deadheads imagine that they can throw the beam of 
compensation out of balance. They are pseudo-men, 
their mental mainsprings unwound. The master-key of 
will-power is missing. They have the muscle-power to 
force their way up stream, but they lack the hustle- 
power to get up steam. 

Abandon yourself to the caprice of the channel and 
you'll drift into dead eddies and sink in the slough of 
the sluggard. Don’t be a floater. Get steam up. Keep 
your hand on your tiller of purpose and you'll make a 
landing at Prosperity Pier. Hope and hump. 

Demosthenes, greatest of Greek orators, was born 
tongue-tied. John Milton wrote “Paradise Lost” 
though blind. De Quincy, said to have been mentally 
defective, mastered English, Peter Stuyvesant, early 
Dutch governor of New York, had but one leg, but 
became one of the best bowlers of his day. 

You, too, can pay your way, There’s skill in your 
skull if there’s will in your hull. Pull your manhood 
together and ride with the Pull-man crowd. 

You can make no further progress today than duty 
done pays your way. Whatever you subtract from 
what you could have done will be balanced by the loss 
of what you could have wom The scales swing into 
daily balance with the quitting whistle. Advancement 
operates automatically with achievement. Your reso- 
lution is the mainspring of your forward movement; 
allow it to run down and you run behind. Salary never 
gets ahead of working schedule. 

Days are wasted, one moment at a time.- The hours 
you deadheaded away last year could have been done 
into knowledge that would have raised your salary last 
January. Life’s law is inexorable, the result of its in- 
fraction inescapable. 

Time is the fabric. 6ut of which you must fabricate 
success or failure. Your time is your own, to use or 
abuse, as much as your teeth or your tongue. The 
shuttle flies from dawn to sundown. Improve it, or 
some day it will reprove you. 

Have few unforgiving minutes. 

Improve an hour and it is a bank account compound- 
ing daily. 

Time is the treasure-house to which you carry a key— 
the nothingness out of which you must model plenty or 
penury. 

* * * 
Taste the joy that springs from labor—Longfellow. 
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WILL MOTOR INDUSTRY SURVIVE 


THIS 


WORLD-WIDE CRISIS? 


The motor makers have taken the 
largest order in their history—the or- 
der to win this war. A big order, yes; 
but the United States and her Allies 
will make the world safe for Dem- 
ocracy because we possess an industry 
whose organization and products are 
essential. 

The. call has come. That call will 
be answered by an industry, which 
since inception has been refused 
recognition by the American people. 
Every discouragement to success has 
been thrown in its path. No stone 
has been left unturned to discredit 
the aims and ambitions of the motor 
makers. Yet in spite of all obstacles, 
the motor makers in a few years have 
built up an organization and perfected 
the gasoline engine to a point where 
now they can produce in a few months 
the wery things needed to win this 
war. 

War is essentially a game of trans- 
portation in which men and the sinews 
of war are the pawns. 

Napoleon said an army travels on 
its belly; Grant that his headquarters 
were in the saddle; Lee that the speed 
of an army depended upon how well 
the individual soldier was shod; a 
Greek general that he could move his 
army as rapidly as the sores under the 
collars of the beasts of burden would 
allow the tortured animals to drag the 
wooden-wheeled carts. 


MODERNS FIGHT WITH MOTORS. 


Those were wars of the ancients. 
This is war of the Twentieth Cen- 


By LOCKWOOD BARR 


tury, and is being fought in terms 
of speed of American passenger cars, 
motor trucks and airplanes. It is the 
era of the gasoline engine. Beasts of 
burden have: been relegated to the 
transportation junk pile. Visualize for 
one moment the present use of motor 
trucks and passenger cars behind the 
lines of the Germans and the Allies. 
Then try to visyalize the same scenes 
with beasts of burden: 

For the perfection of the gas en- 
gine the world is indebted to the 
American automobile engineer and to 
that small band of men who have de- 
voted their life to the work and risked 
their fortunes that mankind, in his 
peaceful pursuits, may be freed from 
the shackles of time and distance. 

But lo! The grim God of War has 
swept the motor makers into his maw 
and finds them as effective for his de- 
structive pursuits as they have proven 
themselves efficient in constructive 
enterprise. 

The motor makers stand ready and 
waiting to do the bidding of their gov- 
ernment. The plants, the equipment, 
the giganti¢ organization, the brains 
and the capital assets of the industry 
all are at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment to do with as the exigency of the 
occasion demands. It will be hard to 
find men more patriotic than those in 
the great motor organizations. 

There is no galaxy of brains and 
ability in any industry comparable to 
that with which the motor makers 
have surrounded themselves. Salary 
has been a secondary consideration— 
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In the fisc al year 
ended June3o 1914, 
our exports of 
passenger aulo- 
mobiles €trucks 
was valued at 
$ 26,500,000 which 
is NOTAS Muchas 
was the value of’ 
the parts alone 
sold to Europein 
the twelve months 
ended June3® 1917 

Inthe period of 
191G, 1917 the export 
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ed and theexport 
ol passenger cars 
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only the stars of the Metropolitan 
Opera can rival the salaries received 
by these men. Why invest millions in 
mere machinery unless there is the 
brains to direct? Back of the noise 
of the workshop, the seeker finds the 
thought; the thought of the thinkers, 
the thinkers .who drive things:through. 


The motor makers are not afone mak- 
ers of automobiles.- They are~solvers 
of problems—problems which have 
seemed unsurmountable. The ‘creation 
of the motor car, the perfection of the 
motor truck, the gift to the world of 
the aeroplane engine are three monu- 
mental achievements which bear wit- 
ness to the truth of this assertion. 


The Allies feel secure in their belief 
that they can count upon us to supply 
the much needed airplanes and en- 
gines. This thought is injected here 
lest it be forgotten that the airplane 
is to a large degree dependent upon 
the makers of passenger cars both 
for its development and present quan- 
tity production. 


MOTOR MAKERS SERVE U. S. 


The munition needs of the country 
are many in variety and gigantic in 
quantity. The biggest men of the 
motor industry have been camping in 
Washington, not so much to get busi- 
ness as to learn how they may serve 
their country. They are eager to de- 
monstrate their claims of ability to 
solve knotty problems of quantity pro- 
duction. That, after all, is what the 
manufacture of munitions resolves it- 
self into—a problem in production. 
The motor makers have had grave 
fears lest in the haste and confusion 
Washington would thrust certain war 
business upon those makers who are 
least able to handle that particular 
problem when there are others admir- 
abily fitted for just that form of work; 
also lest work which the motor mak- 
ers can best do may be given to an- 
other industry which has never had 
such a problem. 

These fears were based.on some 
awards. This in spite of thé fact that 
the War Industries Board has made it 
clear that it has no desire to disturb 
any industry in the manufacture of its 
ordinary line of business. The board 
has made it equally clear that it will 
not hesitate to call on any manufactur- 
er to turn his plant to making war 
supplies if the shortage of raw mater- 
ials, the problem of transportation, or 
the need for more munitions renders 
such a step imperative. 

Already encouraging progress has 
been made in the appointment of the 
committee of three which will repre- 








sent the automobile industry. It will 
be the duty of this committee to ascer- 
tain what the Government wants from 
the motor makers, to distribute this 
work among those best fitted for it, 
and finally, to see that it is done. 
While much remains to be done before 
a mutual understanding can be reached, 
the motor makers are far from pessi- 
mistic as to the ultimate outcome. 
The motor makers will soon refute 
the contention that their industry and 
its products are not essential to 
national defense. They will in time 
be able to refute the contention that 
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EXPORTS TO EUROP€ LEAP. 


In. the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1914, the twelve months before war 
was declared in Europe, our exports of 
automobiles was valued at $26,574,000. 
Less than the value of the parts alone 
sold to Europe in the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1917! 

Here it is worthy to consider the 
fact that the sale of parts is a big 
factor in the prosperity of the in- 
dustry. 

Those manufacturers who are in 
business to stay and are puting real 
values in their products are deriving 
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the manufacture of automobiles might 
jeopard the supply of raw materials 
needed for munitions. After the Gov- 
ernment has had the first call, there 
will remain sufficient for the manu- 
facturers of automobiles. 


NEED PRODUCTS FOR DEFENSE. 


To obtain some perspective as to 
why the motor industry has been un- 
ceremoniously thrown into the anom- 
alous category of a non-essential to 
national defense we must go back into 
history a few years and trace some 
of the intangible factors which have 
helped to shape public sentiment 
along this line of thought. 

When war was declared by Germany 
in July, 1914, the motor makers demon- 
strated that they had “arrived” so far 
as their ability to handle big export 
business was concerned, for they re- 
ceived orders and produced all the 
cars which could be shipped. But the 
big thing uncovered was the normal, 
healthy condition of domestic busi- 
ness. ‘ 

Statistics will illustrate better than. 
words the magnitude of the export of 
automobiles to Europe; but large as 
was the export business it pales into 
insignificance when recalled that our 
total production of trucks and pas- 
senger cars in 1916 was valued at well 
over a billion dollars. The high tide 
of exports was in the fall of 1915 and 
the first six months of 1916, which 
constitute the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1916. These figures are contrasted 
with the same period of 1917, when the 
business subsided because of the lack 
of vessels to carry the trade. 

Year ended Numbers 
June 30 1917 1916 
Trucks 15,977 21,268 
64,834 56,234 
80,811¢ 77,500, 





Values 
1917 1916 
$42,337,000 $56,805,000 
Passenger cars.. 48,620,000 40,660,000 
Tc tal $90,958,000 $97 ,465,000 
Value of parts.. 27,284,000 22,563,000 
Grant total. ..$118,242,000 $120,001,000 








each year a_ gradually increasing 
source of revenue from the sales of 
parts to renew their old models which 
are still giving satisfactory service. 
Few realize that over 15% of gross 
business is for parts to renew old 
cars. 

To keep pace with the expansion in 
business in general and in recognition 
of war orders there was the memor- 
able bloom of 1915 in the “war brides.” 
Automobile stocks were tacked on to 
the tail of that comet in the stock 
market. Prices of stocks of estab- 
lished concerns soared. Many new 
companies came into existence and 
there were numbers of public offer- 
ings. Perhaps the motor makers were 
too optimistic during this period. Per- 
haps there was too liberal capitaliza- 
tion then of the future, in view of 
subsequent events. No one at: that 
time could possibly foresee our 
entrance into war. 

The critical period in all business 
prior to our entrance into the war 
was marked by the slump in the stock 
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Spots were featured which in any 
other industry would have been passed 
as“ unworthy of ‘notice: The motor 
makers exert no effort to hide the 
fact that some weak vessels cracked 
under the strain of business; that some 
had insufficient working capital to 
handle the phenomenal business which 
was figuratively hurled at their head; 
that a few dividends were reduced and 
some were passed; that the industry 
suffered one thing in common—indi- 
gestion. Indigestion brought on by lack 
of freight cars to fetch raw materials 
to factories and take away finished 
automobiles. 


WAR HITS MOTOR PLANTS. 


Motor makers, when they first en- 
countered it, were inclined to be 
amused by the popular idea of the 
effect of war upon their industry.-But 
soon that idea became such a’ big 
snowball and rolled so fast that they 
grew aghast for fear the snowball 
would go straight to perdition and 
carry the industry with it. 

The snowball continued to roll, but 
the industry refused to roll with it. 
When the snowball landed in perdi- 
tion, it lasted just as long as the 
proverbial snowball. The people have 
been rubbing their eyes to discover 
what kind of legerdemain the motor 
makers have used. 

It will not be forgotten so soon how 
America was transformed from de- 
pression to prosperity by the war 
orders which came from Eurcpe, and 
strictly domestic business’ grew by 
leaps and bounds. Sales of passenger 
cars kept abreast of the times. Here 
is the record. 


Years Passenger Cars 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS TRUCKS. 


As to motor trucks: There were 
92,000 turned out in 1916. Before we 
entered war the estimates for 1917 ran 
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market. The fall in the war stocks 
was but little less spectacular than 
their meteoric rise. The decline in 
the motor shares was given such 
prominence in financial journalism 
that it attracted public attention. In 
seeking for a cause, the state of busi- 
ness of the motor industry as a whole 
was put under close scrutiny. 

Wall Street was not alone in the 
belief that declaration of war by the 
United States delivered a staggering 
blow at the prosperity of motor 
makers. 


from 120,000 to 150,000 trucks. This has 
been raised to 200,000 trucks to include 
orders by our Government. The fact 
of the truck business is that commer- 
cial business is good and our Govern- 
ment will give orders for just as many 
trucks as the makers can handle. 

The situation in the passenger cars 
now is that business in the majority 
of very highest priced cars has gone 
flat. Business in the very lowest priced 
cars shows similar tendencies. Some 
of the makers of cars in between are 
commencing to report slowing up of 
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future orders. While as a whole there 
may be produced this year fewer pas- 
senger cars selling from $4,000 up, 
there will be produced as many 
if not more cars selling from $2,000 
and under. But the majority of 
the twelve leading manufacturers who 
turn out 80% of the entire production 
of passenger cars have not yet reduced 
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way. They have more fight in them; 
certainly the automobile makers have. 

The motor makers are alive to the 
grave responsibility resting upon 
them when so many- mouths must be 


fed; so many must be clothed and 
kept warm. It is not generally 


realized that there are a mililon wage- 
earners dependent for their bread 
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their schedules. In many instances 
production in October, as already pub- 
licly reported, was right up to high- 
water mark and new orders indicate 
plenty of business for the rest of the 
winter and spring delivery. 

By that time a new chapter of his- 
tory of the automobile will have been 
written. There is considerable capacity 
which even at the high tide of pro- 
duction could not be utilized profit- 
ably. This has been increased by what- 
ever decline has taken place in pro- 
duction due to less incoming business 
and by the voluntary slowing down 
by the motor makers who know that 
they will be called upon to take on 
Government business. Already some 
large war orders have been booked 
and others will be closed as soon as 
preliminary details are completed. 
These orders include cylinders for 
aeroplane engines and complete aero- 
plane engines and parts, ambulances, 
trucks, gun carriages, steel helmets, 
recoil mechanism for big guns, etc. 
And there will be fair profit in this 
war business. 

It will take the motor makers a 
little while to solve problems incident 
to this new character of work, but this 
work as it comes along will automati- 
cally take up whatever slack may be 
experienced. There are those who, 
because of troubles peculiar to them- 
selves, were about to leave the manu- 
facture of passenger cars to others 
better suited for that work. They, of 
course, will welcome the war business, 
but it is safe to assert that as a whole 
the manufacturers were satisfied with 
the outlook and would have been 
happy to have gone their way without 
taking on this war business. However, 
for patriotic reasons, they are glad of 
the opportunity to demonstrate the 
mettle of which they are made—and 
prove once and for all that their in- 
dustry is an indispensable part of the 
warp and woof of our national fabric. 


OUR LARGEST INDUSTRY. 


The automobile industry is rated as 
the third largest in this country. 
Those who should know believe the 
next Government census will rate it 
as our largest industry. It cannot be 
snuffed out over night. The Ameri- 
can people are not constituted that 


upon the making of the billion dollars 
worth of cars and parts turned out 
last year. It has been the despair of 
the motor makers to take census of 
how many more are employed in 
garages as chaffeurs, as mechanics; 
in service stations as salesmen, etc. 
Another million might cover these. 
So, counting five to the family, there 
must be dependent upon the industry 
full 10 per cent of our total popu- 
lation. 

There are 450 makers of passenger 
cars and trucks, and 12 of these turn 
out over 80 per cent. of the entire 
product. 

There are 825 makers of parts. 

The industry consumes about $250,- 
000,000 worth of iron and steel; $150,- 
000,000 of lumber; $20,000,000 of brass; 
$32,000,000 of copper; $25,000,000 of 
cotton fabric; $20,000,000 of coal and 
coke; $26,000,000 of tin; $16,000,000 of 
lead; $42,000,000 of electrical equip- 
ment, and $24,000,000 hides and hair, 
to mention the value of only a few 
items. 


MILLIONS SPENT ON MACHINES. 

There are over 300,000 trucks and 
4,000,000 passenger cars in operation in 
this country. 

How much money is represented in 
the property needed to house these 
cars—for service stations, stores in 
which parts and supplies are sold, 
homés in which the millions in the 
industry live? The advertising bill 
runs well over twenty-three millions 
annually, to say nothing of the money 
spent for advertising tractors and 
other gas-engined machines, which 
may be properly classified as belong- 
ing to the industry. 

These are but a few of the figures 
which might be enumerated. There 
are others equally impressive. These, 
however, are sufficient to give some 
picture of the size of the industry and 
convey some idea of the billions in- 
vested. 

There is a phase of the automobile 
which is given too scant considera- 
tion—the psychological phase. 

Trifling things, per se, have turned 
the tide for fortune or misfortune in 
the progress of individuals and na- 
tions. A little thing may do big 
damage. The tangible difficulties 
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have had their influence; but one in- 
tangible thing was the misnomer of 
the automobile which transports 
human beings as a “Pleasure Car”, to 
differentiate from the truck which 
transports freight, necessary to the 
well-being of these human beings. 

The public in the old days was 
antagonistic to the passenger car 
because it was a plaything. Those 
who had not, envied those who had. 
There was a stigma attached to the 
word “pleasure.” It covered the idea 
of a luxury, of a trifling bauble for 
the idle rich, a medium for dissip2- 
tion of money. 

The hotel on wheels we call a Pull- 
man. The ocean’ greyhound, the 
world knew before the submarine day, 
was a floating palace, only we call 
it an ocean liner. There are those 
who use these two vehicles for recrea- 
tion, for pleasure, for the sheer joy 
of travel—to satisfy wanderlust. But 
neither would exist unless they were 
primarily useful to expedite the travel 
of those who are essential to big 
business. The automobile could not 
exist if it were only a “joy wagou.” 
and if it did not perform functions of 
utility in the life of men of affairs. 


THE 20th CENTURY MARVEL. 


A measure of the status of civiliza- 
tion of any people is the degree of 
efficiency which has been reached in 
their system of transportation. The 
motor car as a means of transporta- 
tion is the most important device of 
the twentieth century because it im- 
pinges upon our social, commercial, 
financial, economic, eugenic and thera- 
peutic life as no other mechanical 
contrivance. 

The automobile is the adopted mem- 
ber in the family circle. One buys a 
new watch, and after the first few 
days, when it is proudly displayed to 
friends, it remains in the pocket, not 
on public display. But the motor car 
having been purchased, is always on 
display. The motor car is next to 
human; its owner either hates it or 
loves it, according to its conduct. 
Like one’s own child, every day it 
lives it is a credit or discredit. The 
car, to one’s friends, is a measure of 
our discernment or else an ever-ready 
exhibit of bad judgment. The car is 
either bad or good. There may be a 
middle ground, but the public puts 
automobiles in but two classes. So 
long as it runs, the automobile is an 
asset or a liability in the matter of 
advertising the efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency of its maker. Consequently 
there is no product of any factory so 
much or so continually. under the 
public’s critical observation. 

The automobile is the latest rung 
in the ladder of transportation by 
which man has lifted himself from 
savagery jo civilization. The wooden- 
wheel carts were used before the days 
of the Kings of Babylon and the 
Pharaohs of Egypt, yet there exists 
no material improvement in our four- 
wheel farm wagon over those ox- 
carts of the ancients. The motor car 
was the first improvement in road 
transportation in all these centuries. 
The locomotive may be neglected, for 

(Continuzd on page 300.) 





The Real Story of 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
AMERICA’S ECLIPSE OF KRUPP’S 


America’s annals contain no more romantic business career 
than that of Charles M. Schwab, the grocery boy who got a 
job driving spikes in a steel plant at a dollar a day and who, 
at twenty-four, was manager of the plant, with 6,000 men 


under him, at the salary of a prince. 
president of the world’s largest industrial enterprise. 


At thirty-nine he was 
Later 


he became the creator and upbuilder of Bethlehem Steel, 
now twice the size of the much-vaunted Krupp’s of Germany. 


By B. C. FORBES 


There is only one man in the world who ever tore up 
a $1,000,000 a year salary contract, 
When the United States Steel Corporation took over 


the Carnegie Company it acquired as one of its obliga- 
tions—it really was an asset—a contract to pay Charles 
M. Schwab that unheard-of sum as a minimum an- 


nually. 

J. P. Morgan didn’t know what to do about it. The 
highest salary on record was $100,000. He was in a 
quandary. 

Finally, he summoned Schwab, showed him the con- 
tract and hesitatingly asked what could be done about it. 

“This,” said Schwab. 

He tore it up. 

That contract had netted Schwab $1,300,000 the pre- 
vious year. 

“T didn’t care what salary they paid me. I was not 
animated by money motives. I believed in what I was 
trying to do and I wanted to see it brought about. I 
canceled that contract without a moment’s hesita- 
tion,” Mr. Schwab explained to me. 

There was a sequel. Morgan later told Carnegie how 
magnanimously Schwab had acted. Carnegie remarked : 
“Charlie is the only man I know who would have done 
that.” 

And he promptly sent Schwab in bonds the full 
amount of the unexpired contract. 

Carnegie has declared publicly since: “I owe my for- 


tune chiefly to two men, Bill Jones and Charlie 


Schwab.” 

Schwab, let me add, for years picked all the Carnegie 
partners. Indeed, the only man to whom the canny Scot 
ever gave carte blanche was Schwab. 


Although rich beyond his wildest imaginings, 
Schwab is today the hardest-working man in the steel 
industry. Why? Let him answer: 


WHY SCHWAB WORKS. 


“Why do I work? What do I work for? I have 
more money than I can begin to spend. I have no chil- 
dren, nobody to leave it to. My wife is rich enough in 
her own right. She does not need it. I do not need it. 
I work just for the pleasure I find in work, the satis- 
faction there is in developing things, in creating. Also, 
the associations business begets. The man who does 
not work for the love of work but only for money is 
not likely to make money nor to find much fun in life.” 

Since much foolishness has been printed on the sub- 
ject, let me—let Mr. Schwab rather—clear up this other 
point: Why did he give up the Steel Corporation presi- 
dency after three years? 

Here is the plain truth, as told me by Mr. Schwab, 
who has never been accused of lying: 

“T never had a difference with Mr. Morgan in my 
life. We were always the closest possible friends. The 
reason I resigned was because I could not do what I had 
been doing all my life. I was hampered by directors 
and other interests who did not give me sufficient play 
to enable me to be useful. If I thought a mill ought to 
be built at Pittsburg I didn’t want an important di- 
rector telling me it ought to be built at Chicago. If I 
had a strike involving a principle, I didn’t want to be 
told to settle it for fear it might affect the stock market. 
So I quit.” 

Fate had greater things in store for him. Today 
Schwab is ranked as one of the greatest creative forces 
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in American industry. Also, he is perhaps the most 
popular business man in the country. 

He has had more “titles” conferred upon him than 
any other living American. For example, “The World’s 
Greatest Steel-Maker,” “The Most Successful Salesman 
Ever Born,” “The Million-Dollar-Salary Man,” “The 
Originator of the Steel Trust,” “The Boy President,” 
“The Developer of Young Men,” “The Creator of the 
American Krupp’s,” “The Defender of America,” “The 
Incurable Optimist,” “The Man With the Golden 
Smile,” “‘The Bethlehem Miracle-Worker.” 

This article might well be calied “The Truth About 
Schwab.” His picturesque career has inspired so much 
fiction that it is gratifying to be able to dissipate the 
fables and to set the record straight. 


STAGE-DRIVER. 


The Schwab, family moved from Williamsburg, Pa., 
where Charles Michael was born on February 18, 1862, 
to the picturesque hamlet of Loretto, Pa., on a crest of 
the Alleghenies, when the future steel king was a little 
lad. On leaving the local school he spent two years at 
St. Francis College. As with many men destined to 
make a mark, he became enamoured of mathematics. 
He also found chemistry fascinating, Engineering prob- 
lems became his hobby. 

But, alas, instead of landing in a collar-and-cuff posi- 
tion where he could use his knowledge and talent, he 
was obliged, at sixteen, to mount the driver’s seat of a 
coach his father ran between Loretto and Cresson Sta- 
tion. Undiscouraged, he cracked jokes as well as his 
whip. 

His first real job was as a grocery boy in the store at 
Braddock of A. H. Speigelmire, an old friend of Papa 
Schwab, who also kept a store. From the first day he 
donned his apron he had his eye on the great steel mills 
there, the Edgar Thomson Works, owned by Carnegie 
Brothers & Company. But meanwhile, although he dis- 
liked the work, he contrived to liven up things at the 
store. He smiled on customers, chatted with them, 
jumped at chances to please them by carrying parcels 
or doing little errands, and in the evenings he made 
things pleasant in the Speigelmire household by playing 
the piano, singing for them and teaching the youngsters 
music, “He’s willing and bright and wants to know 
everything,’ was his employer’s description of him. 
The mathematician was not above learning how to 
handle groceries. He well earned his $30 a month 
(without board). 

One day Captain William R. Jones, then superin- 
tendent of the steel works, the right-hand man of An- 
drew Carnegie and the best known steel maker in the 
country, stepped into the store, 


“CAN DRIVE ANYTHING.” 


“TI asked ‘Bill’ for a place in the mill,” Mr. Schwab 
relates. “He asked me: ‘Can you drive stakes?’ I re- 
plied: ‘I can drive anything!’ I started driving stakes 
next morning, at a dollar a day.” 

In six years the dollar-a-day stake driver was super- 
intendent of the works, then the foremost steelmaking 
plant in America! 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


“They say it was your piano playing that attracted 
Carnegie?” I probed. 

“There’s no truth in that at all,” replied Mr. Schwab 
with spirit. “I never played for Mr. Carnegie in my 
life. It was Captain ‘Bill’ that took me to Carnegie one 
day and said: ‘Andy, here’s a young man who knows 
as much about this mill as I do.’” 

Carnegie, like Captain “Bill,” “took to” the young 
engineer. So did the men. Everybody was happy when 
“Charlie” was around. His enthusiasm, his joyousness, 
his industry proved infectious. His ability to over- 
come difficulties was on everyone’s tongue. He had 
continued his study of chemistry and engineering, had 
conducted innumerable experiments to test the strength 
and qualities of the metal under different processes, and, 
as Carnegie later handsomely admitted, “knew more 
about steel than any other man in the world.” 

His next step was to the head of the engineering de- 
partment of the whole Carnegie organization. Here he 
taught the industry a new wrinkle. He conceived and 
planned a greater plant than any then in existence, the 
Homestead Steel Works, on the principle of feeding the 
raw material at one end, keeping it in continuous mo- 
tion and having it come out in the form of finished 
products at the other end—a system since widely 
adopted in various industries. At this time he had 
some 6,000 or 7,000 men under him. 

All this at twenty-four! 

When the Carnegie management was confronted wit 
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the nerve-shaking problem of reopening the Homestead © 


Works after the terrible strike of 1892, when the success- 
ful handling of the men appeared impossible, they turned 
to young Schwab, appointed him superintendent of the 
plant and told him to see what he could do. 

Do! Why, there was only one thing for Schwab to do— 
turn every workman into a rooter and make the plant the 
most pleasant and profitable in the world. The Schwab 
smile, the Schwab cordiality, the Schwab radiancy, the 
Schwab sincerity, the Schwab enthusiasm, plus the Schwab 
ability amounting to genius, won all hands and all hearts. 
The younger Pitt never showed greater tact, diplomacy 
and statesmanship. 


GETS GREAT PRIZE. 


Election to the presidency of the Carnegie Company, the 
greatest prize in the whole steel industry, was his reward. 
He had won it in fifteen years from his début as a dollar- 
a-day stage driver, won it by basic study of the metal and 
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At a dinner given in his honor in December, 1900, he glow- 
ingly laid his vision before the greatest financiers and busi- 
ness men in America. He was as one inspired. Donning 
the mantle of a prophet, he pictured the glorious possi- 
bilities of the new steel age. 

His entrancing outline of the Steel Trust captivated Mor- 
gan. And within a few months the billion-dollar United 
States Steel Corporation was formed, with Schwab as its 
president and the owner of $28,000,000 (par value) of its 
capital stock. This at thirty-nine! He was “The Boy 
President.” 

On resigning in impaired health at the end of three 
strenuous years after the great machine was functioning, 
he announced publicly: “I propose to devote my whole at- 
tention to regaining my strength and won’t také any posi- 
tion until it is restored.” 

He rested, though he was not wholly idle, for two or 
three years before re-entering the business arena, at South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Miracles have been wrought at the Bethlehem Steel 

Works, all the world knows. The 
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world imagines Charles M. Schwab 
has wrought them. The world is mis- 
taken. The ‘miracles have been 
wrought by others—by fifteen young 
wheel So Mr. Schwab stoutly de- 
clares. 


TELLS SUCCESS QUALITIES. 


“There has really been nothing 
wonderful about my career,” protest- 
ed Mr. Schwab when I broached the 
subject. “I am not a believer in 

‘ genius. I believe Solomon was right 
when he said: ‘The race is not to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong,’ 
Circumstances, environment, oppor- 
tunity have a lot to do with a man’s 
success in life. 

“But of course there are qualities 








of men, won it by hard work with a will and a smile, won 
it by sheer achievement in evolving methods of producing 
steel faster, cheaper and in greater quantities—and in keep- 
ing workmen happy and loyal at their tasks. At thirty- 
five Schwab stood on the top step of the steel ladder. 

His fame was international. Whereas England was 
master of the world’s steel markets when Schwab was stake 
driving, he had now. done much‘to change that. His bril- 
liantly conceived Homestead plant, though paying wages 
thrice those of Europe, could meet the keenest of Euro- 
pean competition. The United States, indeed, was now 
clipping England’s wings. 

Arthur Keen, the foremost steel manufacturer in Britain, 
approached the young American gen- __ 


that go to make a man really success- 
ful. A man must have personality—that is very im- 
portant. He must have industry, application and com- 
monsense —no man can do much if he has not been en- 
dowed with a reasonable amount of brains. He must earn 
a reputation for unimpeachable integrity, he must tell the 
absolute truth, he must cultivate good-fellowship, he must 
be a man other men will like and trust. Optimism, cheer- 
fulness, readiness to encourage and inspire others also help. 
“Any man can learn to do anything that any other man 
has done if he will apply himself to the doing of it. 
“T happened to be fortunate in getting into an industry 
in its infancy that offered phenomenal opportunities, that’s 
all. And I took risks.” 





ius with an offer of a fabulous salary 

-greater far than any salary paid any 
man in any country. Schwab told him 
nothing could tempt him to. leave his 
friend and benefactor, Carnegie, with 
whom by this time he was on terms 
of filial intimacy and affection. To no- 
body did Schwab mention the offer. 

Keen and Carnegie met later at a 
dinner of the British Iron and Steel 
Institute and Keen related the inci- 
dent. 

“If Charlie is worth that much to 
you, he is worth more to me,” was, 
in effect, Carnegie’s reply. 

The moment he got back he sent 
for Schwab, told him he loved him 
all the more for his loyalty—and gave 
him a long-term contract worth a 
minimum of $1,000,000 a year. 


CAPTIVATES MORGAN. 


3ut Charles Michael Schwab had 
ll greater dreams. Why not make 
the United States the foremost steel- ; 
producing country in the world, able His07 
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to meet and beat Europe in foreign 
markets? 
In his fertile mind he conjured up a vision such as the 
world had never known, a vision of the greatest, strongest 
industrial organization on earth, co-ordinated, integrated, 
self-contained, with abundant capital, the best of brains, 
and ramifications covering the globe. 
Fascinated, he began to act. His first overtures were 
repelled by J. P. Morgan and others. But Schwab, as Car- 
negie was and is fond of saying, “can hurdle any obstacle.” 


“How?” I asked. 

This started Mr. Schwab on the story of Bethlehem’s up- 
building. The Bethlehem Steel Company was bankrupt 
when Schwab took hold of it last time—he bought control 
once before, when he was with the Steel Corporation, sold 
out to the ill-fated United States Shipbuilding Company 
and took it back when that enterprise collapsed. 

(Continued on page 298) 
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“The Railroads Should Be Left Alone” 


Government Ownership Not the Cure—Prompt Rate 
Relief a National Demand 


You are doing constructive work in 
bringing to the attention of the own- 
ers of the railroads the serious situa- 
tion facing their property. Your dis- 
cussion of the question “Where are 
the Railroads Heading?” in your is- 
sue of October 27th is an interesting 
one. 

I agree with you regarding Goyern- 
ment ownership. In view of the size 
of this country and the magnitude 
of its transportatior industry, no cen- 
tral organization could operate it suc- 
cessfully. Vital questions demand an 
entirely different handling in one part 
of the country as compared with an- 
other. A railroad organization can 
satisfy everyone, including its patrons, 
only when .its executive officers are 
in close touch with the people it 
serves and know their needs. Gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities 
has never proven a conspicuous suc- 
cess wherever it has been tried, in 
this country or any other. 


LESSEN REGULATION. 


To my mind the thing the railroads 
need most is to be left alone to work 
out their own salvation, not only for 
their own stockholders, but also for 
the nation so vitally dependent upon 
100 per cent. efficiency in its trans- 
portation service. I am familiar with 
the stock arguments against this state- 
ment, but a writer in a recent issue 
of the Evening Sun stated the situa- 
tion exactly. Would you expect an 
employer, he asked, to “segregate and 
confine under conditions unfavorable 
to workmanship and production a 
large number of his employes until 
such time as a few of them with ob- 
jectionable habits had corrected their 
evil ways?” This is the modern-day 
policy of regulation. 

We can grant there had been cases 
where railroad systems have _ been 
grossly mishandled, but must all be 
made to suffer? Is there no way of 
correcting or preventing such occur- 
rences aside from the heavy hand of 
that sort of regulation which has done 
so much to bring our railroads to 
their present undesirable status? It 
is an interesting commentary on this 
situation to note the promptitude with 
which some of the laws and regula- 
tions imposed on the railroads by 
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various bodies were lifted once the 
country went to war and the Govern- 
ment looked to the — transportation 
companies as one of its most import- 
ant cogs in bringing victory to our 
banners. 

If these laws and regulations limit 
the efficiency of the railroads now 
why were they ever necessary?  Reg- 
ulation and correction are necessary 
only for the railroad under grave sus- 
picion. .Why not give the other rail- 
roads an opportunity to demonstrate 
their ability? 


INCREASE FREIGHT RATES. 

These are some of the problems 
which must be solved for the railroads 
and by the railroads when peace has 
come again. In the meanwhile we 
have a more important problem. In 
this national emergency it is most im- 
portant that emergency relief be 
granted the transportation industry, 
or the work of our troops and our 
Allies is going to be hampered ser- 
iously or even nullified. 

This emergency relief must come in 
the form of an increase in freight 
rates. 

Even before the war there were a 
number of commodities the railroads 
handled in large quantities on which 
the rates were so low that with the 
specialized handling they required 
they yielded only the slightest mar- 
gin of profit. Now with the rise in 
the cost of all materials and the 
steady increase in the cost of labor, 
these margins have been swept away. 
Not only do the railroads fail to get 
a new dollar for an old one, but I 
can name you a number of commodi- 
ties on which this and other railroads 
actually lose money every time they 
handle a.ton. This cannot continue 
if the railroads are to play the im- 
portant role assigned them in the 
national defense. 

It is true that the railroads were 
granted certain increases a few 
months ago. Would it interest you 
to know that I have before me in- 
stances of railroads where the _in- 
creased rates yielded an income dur- 
ing the month of September which 
did not pay one-half the increased cost 
of the month’s supply of bituminous 
coal necessary to run these railroads? 


Furthermore, the ificreases did not be- 
gin to pay one-half the increased cost 
of labor in the same time. 

The situation is one of the gravest 
in the whole problem before the na- 
tion. The transportation industry 
must not fail if our fighting forces 
are to achieve the objectives set be- 
fore them. Through thé medium of 
the Railroads’ War Board the trans- 
portation companies have made a 
notable showing. If this is to go on, 
it is necessdry that they be permitted 
to charge adequate rates. They must 
get that new dollar for the old one 
and something more that the present 
efficiency of their plants may be 
maintained and a better credit estab- 
lished that adequate provision may be 
made for the growth of our commerce 
in the days to come. 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


Those who have within them the de- 
sire to get success in business realize 
the important essential of making a 
careful study of human nature in every 
phase and every direction. Business 
is not a matter of selling goods at so 
much per cent. above the cost to make 
or to purchase, but rather one of mak- 
ing friends with your customers, of 
knowing each customer’s likes and dis- 
likes, weaknesses and preferences, so 
that you may cater for them suitably 
without causing yourself even the 
slightest inconvenience or disorganiza- 
tion. 

If you will only trouble to find the 
way, you will quickly see that it costs 
nothing at all to be obliging, and you 
will get ample return for studying the 
question. There will be a continuation 
of business from customers whom you 
have developed by your knowledge of 
human nature to a point of interest in 
you that causes them to like to do busi- 
ness with you. 

Also it pays to study the human side 
of those who work for you. It will 
reduce your cost of manufacture mich 
more than any sweating of labor or the 
‘cutting out of desirable operations. 
If you give consideration to your ¢m- 
ployees’ welfare, they will work bet- 
ter and more enthusiastically; they 
will produce more and take pleasure in 
the fact.—G. E. Whitehouse. 
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George Marion Brown possesses a 
magnetism that has drawn men to 
him throughout his career. Most men 
believe only in themselves. Some have 
confidence only in others. Mr. Brown 
believes in both. He does not arro- 
gate to himself all the credit for build- 
ing up the largest and most success- 
ful asphalt, paint, varnish and tar 
products manufacturing business in 
America, His fayorite motto is “I 
believe in my fellow-men.” 

Two of.Mr..Brown’s associates in 
New York were talking about Brown’s 
energy the other day when down 
Broadway flashed an automobile at 
maximum speed. Brown was at the 
wheel. 

‘If Brown can’t let off steam one 
way he does it another,” remarked the 
friend. It is this energy, combined 
with what J. M. Barrie calls “charm” 
that has enabled George Marion 
Brown, president of the Certain-teed 


Products Corporation, to build up an’ 


organization controlling eight fac- 
tories and forty warehouses and em- 
ploying about 3,000 mechanics. He has 
made this success since 1904, when, 
with $20,000 capital, he started tha 
General Roofing Manufacturing Com- 
pany. His rise forms one of the 
romances of modern business. He is a 
typical American, so full of grit and 
pluck that at fifty-one years of age he 
has emerged from the ranks of the 
middle western farmer to the front 
ranks of business leaders. 

Mr. Brown’s family were farmers 
when he was born in Martinsburg, 
Missouri, in 1866. He went to the 
village schoolhouse, studied the three 
“Rs” with the rest of his chums and 
quietly plodded through the second- 
ary school. 


“GUBER’S” MAGNETISM. 


While at military school some one 
nicknamed him “Gyber” Brown, and 
“Guber” Brown he remained through- 
out his army life, a name that, in the 
minds of all his class and messmates, 
1s associated with a broad and friendly 
sm and an all-pervading cheerful- 
ness, 

For “Guber” Brown began to accu- 
mulate friends even at school. His 
smile, his modesty and his never con- 
cealed admiration for the ability and 
achievements of others naturally drew 
People to him. Friends came to him 
as steel to a magnet—and remained. 

In 1890 “Guber” received his com- 
Mission as second lieutenant. He held 
it two years. Although he loved the 
discipline and activity of military life, 
his mind seethed with ideas of power 
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and big business. During his course at 
military school he had made many 
experiments with asphalt and asphalt 
oils. These yielded ideas about the 
uses of a properly blended asphalt as 
a material for roofing purposes. He 
concluded that fortune lay along that 
line. 

For a time he was connected with 
the Ready Rock Roofing Company, but 
it was too small a concern to satis- 
fy his ambitions. In 1904 he boldly 
formed the General Roofing Manufac- 
turing Company. It began with only 


GEORGE MARION BROWN 


one small plant in East St. Louis, but it 


did not stay long that size. The story 
of its growth into the Certain-teed 
Products Corporation is the story of 
George Marion Brown’s determination 
to rise above difficulties financial and 
otherwise, to keep his enthusiasm 
warm, and never to lose faith in his 
fellow-men. This last quality takes a 
positive form with Mr. Brown, and 
does not remain merely an abstract 
attribute. He creates conditions: for 
the men in his employ that cannot 
fail to arouse them to their best 
efforts. 


THE THIRD SHIFT. 


Once when visiting one of the fac- 
tories in the east he said to the vice- 
president: 

“You know there is one thing I am 
ashamed of in this business of ours.” 

“And what is that?” asked the offi- 
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An Untrumpeted Business Success 


How George Marion Brown, Creator of Certain-teed 
Products, Inspires His Men 


cial, knowing that only something un- 
usual could dampen the president’s 
optimism. 

“I am ashamed to tell anybody that 
a single man in my employ has to 
work thirteen hours a day.” 

At that time every mill in the coun- 
try had two shifts of eleven and 
thirteen hours a day and the condi- 
tions in the General Roofing Manu- 
facturing Company were no different 
from other factories. 


“Don’t you realize the expense that 
any such change would entail?” he 
was asked. 

“I don’t care what the expense is,” 
Mr. Brown declared. “I am going to 
have three shifts.” 

And he did. His wisdom in install- 
ing the new system was justified, for 
his action aroused extra effort, greater 
efficiency and increased production. 


GRIT TO GAIN. 


Blended with his modesty Brown 
possesses absolute faith that when he 
wants to accomplish a thing nothing 
on earth can stop him before he 
attains his goal. Always he retains 
his smile. He is referred to by his 
employees as “the man with the 
cheery smile, the man who makes you 
feel like working.” 

The story is told of how President 
Brown, pleading a lack of time; re- 
fused to take a trip through one of 
the factories. 

“But,” said one of his colleagues, “I 
told Mr. Brown that he owed it to the 
firm as an investment to take the 
time. I asked him to walk through the 
factory rooms and out again, simply 
saying a, word or two of encourage- 
ment to the mechanics. I felt sure 
the time spent would profit us through 
the inspiration it would give the men.” 

He has confidence, too in the ability 
of women in business. At one time, 
when the directors were discussing 
New Year gifts for employees, Mr. 
Brown made this stipulation: 

“We must be specially careful to 
consider the women who are on their 
own. I want you to be very particular 
to remember the girls who are earn- 
ing their livelihood in our employ.” 


“CERTAIN-TEED.” 


The company owes much to the sell- 
ing ability of its president. It was 
chiefly his salesmanship that forced 
an enlargement a few years after the 
first plant was erected, and then a 
second factory at Marseilles, Illinois. 
A third soon followed at York, Penn- 
sylvania. By 1912 the company had 
otitdistanced all its: competitors. It 
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was at this time that an aggressive 
advertising campaign began. And the 
generous use of newspapers, periodi- 
cals and, to a lesser degree, field ad- 
vertising has proved a winning invest- 
ment. 

One of his mottoes is: “The public 
wants all the useful things you can 
give it if only you will let it know 
you have them to give.” Mr. Brown 
originated the advertising slogen for 
the goods of the General Roofing 
Manufacturing Company—the “cer- 
tain-teed” ware—a combination of the 
certainty of quality and the guaran- 
tee of durability, which were their in- 
ducements to buyers. 

Continued growth led the company 
‘to reorganize in 1917. Each of the 
directors was asked to suggest a com- 
pany name. Three chose “Certain- 
teed,” thus combining a trade-mark 
with a corporation name. So the 
present Certain-teed Products Cor- 
poration owes its name to the returns 
on advertising, it having been con- 
cluded by. investigation that “certain- 
teed” wares were better known than 
just the “supplies of the General loof- 
ing Company.” And results since the 
change show that it was a profitable 
christening. 


YOUTH, MEN AND METHODS. 

Just as he appreciated the value of 
advertising, a comparatively young 
art, so‘Mr. Brown prizes youth in his 
salesmen. Most of the executive posi- 
tions are filled with men still in their 
thirties. Mr. Brown has just passed 
fifty. He is the oldest man in the con- 
cern. 

“Youth brings 
asserts. 

Business has not monopolized this 
successful man’s life. He is chairman 
of the St. Louis branch of the Na- 
tional Security League and has always 
taken a keen interest in military pre- 
paredness. His army training has 
fitted him peculiarly for this work and 
in many of his actions he applies mili- 
tary methods. Not content to be one 
of the first in St. Louis to make a large 
donation to the Red Cross fund, he 
actively engaged in enrolling other 
contributors. 

He has many hobbies and interests 
—the theatre, books, opera, motoring, 
friends, sports, notably golf. He boasts 
to his friends that in the last twenty 
years he has taken several long and 
pleasurable vacations. 

“Recreation is absolutely essential 
for a well-rounded man. No man can 
be healthy, happy and a good worker 
if he does not play sometimes,” is the 
way Mr. Brown explains his devotion 
to golf, which, during the season, he 
plays two or three times a week, do- 
ing an average course in 85. 

“When you promise to do a thing, 
whether it is to play a game of golf 
or to carry out a business contract, 
you must let nothing hinder you from 
carrying out your word,” declares Mr. 
Brown. 

This is’ the attitude he has brought 
into his social and business life—an 
attitude that warrants both the com- 
pany’s products and the character of 
its president to be fittingly described 
as “Certain-teed.” 


success,” he often 
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President Becomes “War Daddy’”—Congressional Battle 
Begins—Borah for Suffrage 


By MAURICE FREEMAN, Washington 


President Wilson is a “daddy.” The 
fact became known at a luncheon of 
the workers soliciting for the Wash- 
ington campaign committee of the 
war camp community service at the 
Ebbitt House. The national capital’s 
quota of the fund, which is to be used 
for providing the right sort of amuse- 
ment for soldiers in town when off 
duty, is $60,000, sufficient for 20,000 
soldiers, and the President has come 
forth bravely, as he did in the two 
Liberty Loans, and has “adopted” 
enough Sammies to _ satisfy even 
Oyster Bay’s champion of large 
families. 

* * * 
BEWARE OF STRANGERS! 


“The Stinger Stung” is the title of 
a little comedy in which. Superin- 
tendent of Police Pullman plays the 
part of hero (?). In front of the 
“Times” office there is a sign, inspired 
by the Police Department, warning 
transients to beware of strangers who 
display a kindly interest, not to carry 
your bills in the hip pocket, ete. 
Major Pullman noticed a man reading 
the sign, and desirous of learning 
how it struck the man in the street 
inquired accordingly. The man turned 
a startled gaze upon his interrogator, 
squinted suspiciously at him, and with 
a “mighty good” hurried off. Here- 
after the superintendent will direct 
his inquiries to acquaintances only! 

ee 


READY FOR THE FRAY. 


Within a week Congress will recon- 
vene. Those members who have 
visited the war zone should be in 
fighting trim. There will be battles 
over taxes. Chairman Fitzgerald, of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
cheerfully states that tax increases 
will be large. When the champions 
of war profits and large incomes meet 
the knights of the proletariat it will 
be reminiscent of the irresistible 
force-immovable mass conundrum. 

Happy discovery! Would one in a 
million have guessed that the Con- 
gressional Record for last session was 
300 pages smaller than the previous 
high-water mark? Most of us were 
under the impression that the Record 
was going to burst its bounds! 

* * * 
DISTRICT SUFFRAGE. 

Senator Borah is going to be ex- 
ceedingly popular. His statement that 
he “will support any practical and 
effective measure or any amendment 
to the Constitution which is necessary 
to give the people of-the District of 
Columbia representation” is balm to 
their wounds. He is one of the 


strongest men in the Senate and hope 
runs high. The Board of Trade and 
Chamber of Commerce have started 


the campaign for suffrage by a con- 
stitutional amendment. A prominent 
member of the latter organization is 
R. Barclay Adams, who, though born 
in Canada, has lived in the United 
States for thirty-five years, twenty- 
five of them in the National Capital, 
and he has no vote, although he is the 
nephew of the Hon. Charles Alfred 
Hanson, the new Lord Mayor of 
London! What ’d they say in dear 
ol’ Lunnon? 
* * * 
A CHANGE OF FRONT. 


Several Congressional so-called re- 
actionaries are having the “last laugh” 
at Comptroller of the Currency John 
Skelton Williams, who has often 
talked about that class and the 
“standpatters.”. He is urging the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to grant 
higher railroad rates, and in view of 
his former anti-railroadism he is 
dubbed a reactionary. He has turned 
and lashed his critics for objecting to 
his present attitude. Contrary to “Old 
Abe’s” advice, a good many of us have 
swapped horses while crossing the 
stream- John Skelton is one of us. 

* * * 
GRAPE JUICE TO THE FORE. 


‘Along comes William Jennings 
Bryan “scenting a grape juice odor.” 
Says he: “I am delighted with the 
clean atmosphere which now pervades 
the capital. Grape juice has become 
a more pronounced favorite here than 
ever before!” He waded right in, dwelt 
with relish upon the havoc caused by 
liquor in John Bull’s “right little, tight 
little isle,” and denounced the liquor 
interests in a William Sunday manner 
to the great delight of the 2,000 “drys” 
who crowded Poli’s theatre to hear 
him. . 

November 3d is a memorable date 
in Washington’s police blotter annals, 
not a single charge of intoxication 
appearing! Not a man on the force 
can remember a similar record. 

“<*@ 


EXPERIENCE IN HUNGER. 


Food, you perhaps may have heard, 
is high and scarce. Yet in order to 
demonstrate the worth of the semi- 
rubber, one-piece life-saving suits ex- 
hibited by Drs. E. S. Grey and E. R. 
Hunter, of the Red Cross, it was neces- 
sary for these gentlemen to eat sand- 
wiches and other goodies as proof of 
one’s safety on a torpedoed steamer if 
wearing such a garment. A crowd 
lined the shores of the Potomac envy- 
ing the medical gentlemen both their 
suits and their sandwiches. 

Miss Alice Paul, our prime picket, 
doubtless would have scorned the sand- 
wiches had they been offered her in 
the district jail. She is no stranger to 

(Continued on .page 293) 




















WHAT IS “CONSCRIPTING WEALTH”? 
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How Ill-Considered, Unscientific Taxation Injures Indus- 
trial Expansion and Defeats the End 


PART II. 


This conscription of wealth, of which 
price fixing is part, indicates at every 
angle how substantial and legitimate 
the demands of industry are, and how 
improvident it is to assume heedlessly 
that whatever is taken from a wealthy 
corporation or individual is so, much 
gain to the people at large. 

The rate regulation of railroads, 
adjusted over a long period of peace, 
has produced a condition which has 
brought forth, from Commissioner 
Harlan, an emphatic dissent. In the 
last Interstate Commerce decision he 
utters a solemn warning against a con- 
tinuation of these methods. Yet rail- 
roads having a fixed plant, and a fairly 
constant demand as against the many 
uncertainties of industrial operations, 
ought to find price fixing much more 
efficacious and simple. Our inadequate 
system of transportation in times of 
war, when we are 3,000 miles from 
the scene of conflict, should be a 
sufficient lesson to political price fix- 
ers. 

Wealthy corporations and individ- 
uals will also be required by the 
natural pressure of circumstances to 
subscribe to huge amounts of war 
bonds. These must be paid for or 
financed out of current earnings and 
current assets. They cannot be paid 
for by the fixed plant. The so-called 
excess profit tax, in line with the 
state’s theory of “conscription of 
wealth,” purports to be a direct tax 
on surplus earnings. 

What are surplus earnings? 

Unscientific fixing of price, sub- 
scription to war bonds, outlays for 
new plants that may be dismantled at 
the close of the war, uncertainties of 
labor, and many other industrial ele- 
ments make surplus profits or earn- 
ings on the balance sheet appear real, 
when, in fact, they are unreal. 

For this so-called surplus is so far 
a mere bookkeeping item, and actually 
may have already been expended in 
bricks, mortar and machinery, not to 
mention the many demands that the 
war imposes on the cash and current 
assets of an active concern. Obviously, 
to the extent that taxes or other war 
burdens take surplus intended for or 
already used for increased production, 
such taxes penalize the much needed 


expansion plans of the particular in- | 


dustry. 


TAX LAWS UNECONOMIC. 


Any extended discussion of the 
Present profit tax would not be in 
Place, but enough has been set forth 
to indicate that the chief incentive of 
legislators has been the laying hold 
of so much money, which ought to be 


Sought, Victory 
By THEODORE PRINCE, LL. M. 


turned into the public coffers, rather 
than the encouragement of produc- 
tion. It is the uneconomic motive 
behind the imposition of these huge 
imposts that merits criticism, and not 
the amount of the sacrifice that is 
imposed. The primary objects of the 
war will not be best achieved by this 
array of tax burdens on our impor- 
tant industries, and for that reason 
they should not have been so laid. 

Experimentation in this grave crisis 
may prove costly. What has been 
said before of the importance of sus- 
taining credit, confidence, huge pro- 
duction and expansion indicates that 
financal strategy is as important as 
military. 

After all, wealth and capital and 
earnings cannot be taxed promis- 
cuously without diminishing the incen- 
tive to extend operations, nor without 
curtailing objectives that men of great 
capacity enjoy. It must be remembered 
that often the creation and main- 
tenance of a large income lays heavy 
responsibilities and grave judgments 
upon a capitalist. The state cannot 
bid him continue these important 
problems if the uncertainty of the 
situation convinces him that it would 
be wiser and more profitable to dimin- 
ish his activites, withdraw wholly 
from profitable association, the re- 
ward of which he must divide with 
the Government, and devote himself 
entirely to war duties at Washington! 

The heavy tax laid on the income 
of wealthy individuals thus bears a 
direct relation to the contraction of 
industrial production. 


BEWARE CONSCRIPTED WEALTH. 


The impulse to “conscript wealth” 
may induce miscalculation of the 
actual cash needs that corporations 
require to carry out the policies that 
the extraordinary exigency demands. 
The necessity of additional production 
with high prices for labor and ma- 
terials; the need of large cash bal- 
ances as surplus for credit, and for 
working balances; cash requirements 
for additional plant building; cash 
payments required for excess profit 
taxes and income taxes; large pur- 
chases. of Government bonds—all 
these cash reauirements may prove 
overwhelming to our industrial 
activity. It is disturbing to note that 
despite the efficiency and prosperity 
reached short-time notes must be 
floated to obtain cash requirements. 
This should be an obvions warning 
that financial dislocation is taking 
place. 

To finance the nation at war by an 
issue of $10,000,000,000 or $15,000,000,- 
000 of Government bonds is a her- 


culean task, and monetary and com- 
mercial complications ought to be as- 
siduously avoided. Financial strategy 
should dictate caution in the enact- 
ment of plans which force opulent con- 
cerns to float short-term securities. 
Under these circumstances the weaker 
concerns, including the _ railroads, 
would hardly be in a position to raise 
necessary cash requirements at any 
rate compatible with a fair credit. It 
is obvious that regulation of the in- 
timate financial affairs of our stupen- 
dous industries by these many pro- 
cesses is a matter of grave concern 
when these regulations are set in 
political motion by the state with the 
purpose of expediting our military 
activity ! 


SURPLUS SAVINGS. 

A brief inquiry into ‘the available 
surplus savings of the nation might 
prove of interest. Professor King es- 
timates our annual income at $50,000,- 
000,000, or a per capita income of $500. 
It has been found that $8 a week is a 
fair allowance for ordinary economic 
living per person. This approximates 
$42,000,000,000, leaving $8,000,000,000 per 
year for luxuries and surplus. Dr. El- 
liott computes that our annual bill for 
luxuries, including liquors, tobacco 
and automobiles, etc., amounts to more 
than $5,000,000,000. This leaves less 
than $3,000,000,000 annually for the fin- 
ancing of industries, public utilities, 
municipalities, railroads, savings and 
life insurance premiums. This estim- 
ate about tallies with the $2,000,000,000 
to $2,500,000,000 corporate securities 
that are issued every normal year. 

Alluring political concepts of what 
can be conscripted to pay for the war, 
either by way of bonds or taxes, must 
be brought down to actual national 
and industrial financial bookkeeping, 
and such accountancy ought to control 
in drawing up programs. These vast 
war loans must be raised out of capi- 
tal, wealth, income or surplus in- 
comes; actual figures make clear that 
$3,000,000,000 represents about the sur- 
plus income of the entire people above 
its bare living necessities. 

Obviously $10,000,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000,000 of war bonds cannot be ab- 
sorbed. 

On the other hand, it is contended 
that we are worth over $200,000,000,000. 
But this item includes many values 
which cannot be considered as actual 
capital or actual wealth. The exten- 
sive furnishings, summer homes, 


household and personal ornaments, 
pianos, automobiles, etc., which reach 
into the billions, are no forms of 
wealth or capital that can be con- 
(Continued on page 299) 
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HIS IDEA BROUGHT MILLIONS 


Kitchener’s army was raised by advertising. So were 


Britain’s gigantic war boans. 


The man who converted 


Kitchener to faith in printer’s ink was Sir Hedley Le Bas, 


a London publisher now famous. 


The man who origi- 


nated the idea of getting business men to pay for Liberty 
Loan advertisements in this country is William H. Rankin 
of Chicago. 


No youngster ever was given a mov- 
ing toy for Christmas but secretly 
yearned in his little heart the next day 
to “bust” it so that he could “see the 
wheels go ’round.” 

And no right-stuff youngster grown 
to manhood ever saw a big thing ac- 
complished without wanting to know 
how it was done; to get a look be- 
hind the scenes. 

The success of 
the Second Liberty 
Loan, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest con- 
tributions to the 
war, is a matter of 
history. That this 
success was due 
to the effective ad- 
vertising of the 
loan is also recog- 
nized. But just how 
the advertising 
plan was conceived 
is not generally 
known. It consti- 
tutes an American 
business master 
stroke. By taking 
the public behind 
the scenes and ac- 
quainting them 
with how it was 
done, the flotation 
of the next loan 
may be facilitated. 

The system has 
‘ become known as 
“the Chicago plan” 
because it was the 
product of William 
H. Rankin, head 
of the Wm. H. Rankin Advertising 
Agency of Chicago, who was also a 
member of the National Advertising 
Advisory Committee, the official Gov- 
ernment agency. 

It was born of the needs of the 
American Red Cross—and the faith 
of Mr. Rankin that the business men 
of Chicago could be counted upon to 
do big things when their patriotism 
was appealed to. It was carried out 
so successfully by his staff and others 
working with him that within a year 
it was in active operation in practi- 
cally every American city. 


PUSH WITH PUBLICITY. 


Immediately this country entered 
the war the Red Cross was confronted 


By E. R. MAHONEY, Chicago 


with the task of raising the largest 
fund possible in the shortest space of 
time, and it was decided in Chicago 
to appeal for 100,000 new members, 
each to contribute $1 to the cause. 

Mr. Rankin, asked by the Red Cross 
to handle the campaign, told the ex- 
ecutive officers that the surest way 
to accomplish their end was through 
a newspaper advertising campaign. 

“The only way I know to get any- 
thing,” he said, “is through advertis- 
ing.” 

But the Red Cross had no funds 
for this purpose. Mr. Rankin sug- 
gested that the business men of Chi- 
cago were public-spirited, and that 
they would not let the cost stand in 
the way. He recommended that the 
officers see the city’s representative 


This article tells in detail just how he did it. 


business men and propose that they 
purchase the newspaper space and do- 
nate it to the Red'Cross, the names 
of the donors to appear with the Red 
Cross appeal. 


RED CROSS “ADS.” 

The organization did not believe 
this was within its province, but they 
were willing that Mr. Rankin go ahead 

on his own initia- 
tive, and see what 
he could do. 

Mr. Rankin at 
once conferred 
with members of 
the Western Ad- 
vertising Agents’ 
Association, and 
the advertising 
men on the vari- 
ous Chicago pa- 
pers. The plan ap- 
pealed to them. 

Then the busi- 
ness men were ap- 
pealed to. True to 
the predictions of 
the father of the 
plan, they endorsed 
it heartily and 
promised to fur- 
nish the funds. 

Time was short. 
Quick action was 
necessary. The 
Rankin organiza- 
tion “got busy” 
turning out illus- 
trations and copy. 
In no time there 
began appearing in 

the Chicago newspapers full page ads, 
telling of the needs of the Red Cross. 
These appeals reached every home in 
the city and suburbs. 

And what was the result? 

Within ten days the required 100,- 
000 members had been procured; in 
fifteen days 150,000 had been enrolled; 
in three weeks, 250,000, and in a month, 
416,000 new members were on the 
books ! 

And $600,000 cash was in the treas- 
ury of the Chicago chapter of the Red 
Cross! 

The officers of the Red Cross had 
expected that each new member would 
cost them about 15 cents. Under the 
Rankin plan each new member cost 
only 7% cents, and each new dollar 
in the treasury required just 614 cents 





to bring in. Allowing 5 ‘cents per 
member for the advertising paid for 
by Chicago business men, the actual 
cost to the Red Cross campaign was 
214 cents per member, or 1% cents 
per $1 subscribed. 


INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC. 
The greatest good -accomplished, 
wever, was the educational value. 

Red Cross today is better and 
ore favorably known in Chicago and 
irrounding territory than in any 

other city or territory. : 

The success of the advertising cam- 
paign is further emphasized by con- 
trast with the campaign in New York, 
where little if any newspaper adver- 
tising was done. In that city, with 
twice the population of Chicago, only 
125,000 members. were obtained by the 
Red Cross and each new mame cost 
the organization 24 cents. 

The foregoing tells how “The Chi- 
cago Plan” was started. 

Here is how it worked out: 

When the Government launched the 
first Liberty Loan campaign, it, too, 
decided it had no funds for advertis- 
ing. Mr. Rankin was in attendance at 
the convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Club of the World in St. 
Louis. He feared for the success of 
an unadvertised loan, and told the 
members from the platform the details 
of “the Chicago Plan,” and how it had 
worked out. 

The speech was one of the hits of 
the convention, and Mr. Rankin was 
later called to the platform a second 
time to go over the plan. When the 
delegates left for their homes they 
were “sold” on the idea and they de- 
termined to “put it across” in their 
own cities, with the help of all the 
National Advertising Advisory Board. 

No sooner had Mr. Rankin arrived 
home than orders for the matrices be- 
gan to come in. The agency was 
ready. It had illustrations drawn, 
copy prepared and matrices made 
ready to be sold at actual cost to. any 
newspapers desiring to use the plan. 


“CHICAGO PLAN” BOOMS. 


The inflow of orders soon reached 
tidal proportions. Requests for mats 
tame by mail, by telegraph and over 
the long distance telephone. - It was 
a day-and-night job getting them out. 

Soon the whole country was pro- 
claiming to the world, through the 
“Chicago Plan,” the advantages of the 
First Liberty Loan, and appealing 
from Maine to California for Ameri- 
cans to supply the sinews of war. 

A typical report of how the plan 
worked out came to Mr. Rankin in a 
letter from Frank McNaughton of 
Muncie, Ind. They did not put out a 
solicitor in that town to sell bonds; 
yet $1,470,300 was procured, which was 
212 per cent. of its specified quota. 
About a million dollars of this, Mr. 
McNaughton said, was traceable to 
the advertising campaign—the  bal- 
ance, he added, would have been con- 
tributed by the larger interests and 
the banks of the city in any circum- 
stances. As a result of the campaign 
the people came into the banks and 
hought their bonds just as a house- 
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wife would go 
sugar. 

And thé cost of advertising there, 
to quote Mr. McNaughton, “was as 


to the grocery ,for 


-something less than $80. Get that right 


—eighty dollars.” 


THE SECOND CAMPAIGN. 


When the Second Liberty Loan was 
launched the Government again de- 
cided at a late moment not to ad- 
vertise, and Mr. Rankin and _ those 
associated with him on the National 
Advertising Advisors’ Board sent out 
“The Liberty Loan News,” a _ paper 
especially designed to bring the plan 
to the attention of the country and 
carrying on its inner pages sample full 
page ads, the matrices of which the 
Rankin agency was again making. 

The plan was taken up with en- 
thusiasm throughout the country, and 
it was soon seen that the success of 
the first campaign was not only to 
be duplicated, but exceeded. Again 
the mails brought requests for the 
mats, the telegraph instruments click- 
ed off their orders and the long dis- 
tance phone made its appeal for hur- 
ry-up service. 

The New York office of the agency 
was called on for 495 matrices; the 
Chicago office supplied 1,060, and 500 
were ordered through Washington for 
foreign language newspapers. 

Through the keen foresight of Chas. 
H. Schweppe, publicity manager of the 
campaign for the Seventh Federal Re- 
serve District, and Henry Schott, vice- 
president of Montgomery Ward & 
Company, who took the responsibility 
for financing the campaign, a new step 
was taken in Chicago. 


PAID BY PRIVATE FUNDS. 


Twenty-five of the representative 
business men of the city were called 
together, and, after a talk by Mr. 
Schott, they agreed to provide a fund 
of $65,000 to pay for the campaign, 
their names not to be mentioned in 
any of the full page advertisements. 

In Chicago and Cook County over 
$177,000,000 of bonds were sold to-235,- 
000 people, and the advertising cost 
was less than 30/1,000ths of one per 
cent. In Washington, Di*€, through 


wthenase6f the “Chicago Plan” of ad- 
“Wertising, $15,000 was spent; $23,000,000 


bonds sold at a cost of only 65/1,000ths 
of one per cent. 

When the final figures for the Sev- 
enth Federal Reserve District were 
given out, it was found that nearly 
2,000,000 persons had bought Liberty 
Bonds. Practically one-fifth of all the 
subscribers in the country came from 
the Chicago Federal Reserve District. 
Of the 1,830,170 subscribers in the dis- 
trict, 1,393,286 made subscriptions of 
less than $10,000—a great tribute to the 
power of newspaper advertising to ap- 
peal to and sell the masses Liberty 
Bonds. 

And the cost throughout the nation 
was not more than $2,500,000, due to 
the patriotic business men, whose be- 
lief in advertising was so great that 
they contributed out of their own 
pockets to advertise Liberty Bonds— 
the example of Chicago’s patriotic 
business and financial leaders was fol- 
lowed in New York and elsewhere. : 


“but he has 
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With reference to the efficiency of 
the campaign in the city of Chicago, 
Mr’ Schweppe said in a letter to Mr. 
Rankin: “Your advice and counsel in 
more ways than one were especially 
helpful to me. Your energy and en- 
thusiasm helped to make the advertis- 
ing campaign a success.” 

As further evidence of the popular- 
ity of “The Chicago Plan” and the ap- 
peal it has made to all kinds of ad- 
vertisers, photographs received from 
all parts of the country show that the 
idea was applied to electric signs and 
bill boards and that some of the larg- 
est advertisers in the country loaned 
their space to the Government during 
the Liberty Loan campaign. 





Capitol Comment 
(Continued from page 290) 


forcible feeding, having spent a month 
in Holloway jail in England while “co- 
operating” with Mrs. Pankhurst. 
* * * 
A HOUSE OF GOVERNORS. 

If Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas 
obtains the Republican nomination for 
the United States Senate, and is 
elected, there will be twenty-four 
former governors in the “Upper 
House.” The other twenty-three ex- 
governors are Johnson of California, 
Fernald of Maine, Smith of Maryland, 
Shafroth of Colorado, Brady of Idaho, 
Cummins of Iowa, Nelson of Minne- 
sota, Vardaman of Mississippi, Cham- 
berlain of Oregon, La Follette of Wis- 
consin, Tillman of South Carolina, 
Beckham of Kentucky, Robinson of 
Arkansas, Culberson of Texas, Dil- 
lingham and Page of Vermont, War- 
ren and Kendrick of Wyoming. 

Senators Pomerene and Harding of 
Iowa were lieutenant-governors, act- 
ing as governors in the absence of 
those executives. Senators Kirby and 
Hollis, of Arkansas and New Hamp- 
shire respectively, would have made 
state history had they received but a 
few more votes. Then Senator Goff 
has been a Cabinet officer, while 
Philander Knox has _ occupied two 
Cabinet positions—once secretary of 
state andsagain as attorney geueral. 

It is rumored that Senator Thomp- 
son will be the candidate of the 
Democratic Party in Kansas. Gov- 
ernor Cappen owns a number of 
newspapers, and before our entrance 
into the war was decidedly a pacifist, 
since taken his stand 
strongly for a successful termination 
of the conflict. 

* * * 


A REVENUE FROM JUNK. 


Pity the poor junk man! Secretary 
Redfield recently located tons of ma- 
terial in storehouses of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which was put to 
good use in the navy yard, and he 
immediately conceived the idea of a 
junk dictator. Junkmen in the United 
States do business to the tune of 
$1,500,000,000 annually. Wonder what 
Frederick the Great’s statue would 
bring! There are other works of art 
throughout the country which would 
be a valuable addition to the junk- 
pile. 
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WOMAN IN BUSINESS 


The Position Higher Up — Why Women Do Not Rise 
Rapidly — What Is Your Opinion ? 


“Why is it that such a small per- 
centage of the women who) go 
into business rise to positions of 
responsibility? My own experi- 
ence has led me to the opinion 
that the principal reason, although 
probably not the only one, is that 
women are for the most part un- 
trained. The average young woman 
when she takes a position in the 
business world does not look upon 
it as a career. She is very likely 
to allow the first few years to slip 
by without any attempt to prepare 
herself for advancement to a posi- 
tion of responsibility, and, almost 
before she knows it, she has fallen 
into the deadly rut of routine 
where dissatisfaction is mistaken 
for ambition.” 


This is part of a letter sent to a 
number of representative business 
women by Dr. Stuart Duncan McLeod, 
formerly director of the Wall Street 
Branch of New York University’s 
School of Commerce and Finance, and 
now of the Business Training Cor- 
poration, in New York. 

The following extracts from some 


of the replies, express the point of 
view of the woman employer rather 
than the woman employee, since the 


writers are women who are no 
longer in the ranks but occupy execu- 
tive positions or are their own busi- 
ness managers: 


LACK OF INCENTIVE. 

“One reason, and possibly the prin- 
cipal one, why more women have not 
risen’ to positions of responsibility is 
not from lack of training, but from 
lack of incentive held out to them to 
acquire training when they make their 
entry into business. The young man 
is given to understand, from the day 
he starts, that advancement in posi- 
tion and salary will certainly follow 
application, concentration, etc., while 
the young woman is expected to apply 
and devote herself to her tasks with— 
shall I say it?—what men choose to 
give her. 

“For ‘dissatisfaction rather than am- 
bition’ I think you might substitute 
a sense of injustice that weighs heavily 
upon the woman worker when, more 
often than not, she works side by side 
with a man who receives greater com- 
pensation and who not always does 
his work one-half so well. However, 
these things are rapidly changing. 
Women will demand what is theirs, 
and we shall all see and marvel, as 
England does today, at what woman 
can accomplish, given the advantages 
and opportunities of men. 

“My own business has been built 
up by actual experience, hard won, 


By MARIAN R. GLENN 


Associate Editor 


and with no training such as that sup- 
plied today. While in many instances 
training might have saved me some 
experience that was a hardship, yet 
experience is the best of teachers, and 
what cost deep to acquire is not soon 
forgotten.” 

MRS. , Inc. 


NO SEX IN BRAINS. 

“Thorough training in any line of 
business is not only desirable but 
absolutely essential. The sort of train- 
ing which would prove most valuable 
to a business woman is exactly the 
same sort of training which would 
prove most valuable to a business man. 

“There is no sex in brains. 

“We have, of course, physical limi- 
tations on the part of women which 
make the only difference that need 
reasonably exist between the business 
man and the business woman. The 
average young woman who takes a 
position does not look upon business 
as a career, not because she is un- 
trained, but she is untrained because 
she does not look upon her business 
as a career. The business man has not 
taken her seriously or as a permanent 
factor. She has not taken it seriously 
because deep down in her heart lies 
the belief that home-making will be 
her chief occupation. 

“To my mind, along with similar 
courses of training for both men and 
women in all walks of business, there 
should be a special course of training 
to teach women the man’s viewpoint. 
They must learn to consider them- 
selves impersonally. They must learn 
to be economically independent. Teach 
them these two things, and give them 
training for special lines, and advance- 
ment will follow naturally.” 

A WOMAN MANAGER. 


CONCENTRATION NEEDED. 

“In my judgment the reason why 
women do not rise to positions of 
responsibility is this—they do not 
concentrate on any one subject, and 
are apt to be content with a minor 
salary rather than make themselves 
efficient, so that they can secure the 
maximum salary, or, better yet, estab- 
lish a business of their own. 

The majority of women do not take 
the real joy of attaining responsible 
positions seriously, but drift from year 
to year. My suggestion is, therefore, 
that women should concentrate more 
and more and make themselves an 
authority on some one particular sub- 
ject, just as men do. They should not 
let marriage or anything of that sort 
interfere with their life work any more 
than a man lets it interfere with his 
life work. As a usual thing, a married 


woman can go on with her work just 
as well as a married man. 

“We do not seem to have outgrown 
the thought, ‘She has to earn her 
living, so she does so and so.’ It should 
be, ‘She knows more than any man 
or woman about this or that subject, 
or, ‘You can depend upon her advice 
in this matter because she is pro- 
ficient in it and knows.’” 

A WOMAN EXPERT. 


LEARNING BY DOING. 


“My own success, such as it is, has 
been achieved by two things: Good 
health and hard work. Good health, 
which gave me the strength to work 
long, long hours, and then a desire 
to succeed. 

“You speak of training. I think the 
fault lies deeper. Every boy knows 
that he is going into some business 
when he grows up, and is trained with 
that idea. No girl does, and she is 
not given business training. Girls in- 
stinctively think of a home. It is only 
the exceptional girl who manifests a 
desire to have a career. The idea of 
business comes. only after she has 
finished school, or through some un- 
foreseen condition that may arise in 
her home life. Women do not in- 
stinctively take to business. 

“In my own case, I wanted to be a 
doctor. In all the playing of my early 
childhood I was a doctor who dosed 
sick dolls with colored chalk, made 
into powders. When my family op- 
posed the study of medicine so 
strongly, I began the study of archi- 
tecture, and it was six years before I 
could or did earn a penny. It was 
only good health and determination 
to succeed in this business that kept 
me at it. 

“In order to push ahead I wanted 
to do every part of the work, to know 
all the different branches, and, in 
order to. learn, I had to work. The 
training to which I subjected myself 
at that time I would not advise for 
others, but I am glad I did it. I 
learned. Only through training and 
discipline will a woman reach her 
goal. 

“I think, too, that.girls are <fraid 
—afraid of men they come in contact 
with. That fear must be overcome 
by training and showing her how to 
assert herself. There is also the fear 
of taking initiative, fear of failure, or 
of having something go wrong. Trait- 
ing helps to overcome that, for it de- 
velops self-confidence. A woman must 
also keep her goal clearly defined in 
order to know what object she 18 
working toward.” 

A WOMAN ARCHITECT. 
(Continued on page 297) 
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How To Win A Better Job 


Don’t Envy Anne Her Success; Cultivate Your 
Own Success Qualities 


“Tf I had Anne’s job I could be a success.” 

You can hear remarks like this in almost any group 
of business girls. . 

It is so easy to think that the other job is better or 
more interesting than yours. But would you be a suc- 
cess 'f you had Anne’s job? Is it the position that has 
made her a success? Or is it what she has made of her 
position ? 

The girl who envies another girl’s success is probably 
overiooking the possibilities of her own. If Anne is a 
success because she analyzed her work and found out 
better and shorter ways of doing things, then it might 
pay to study Anne’s methods. If somebody else started 
Anne's work and she is simply carrying it on as she 
found it, then Anne is not a success. But if her salary 
has been increased, or she has been given special ad- 
vancement, then depend upon it Anne has added some- 
thing to her work that the firm thinks is valuable to 
them. 

If you took Anne’s position you would not do things 
just as she does them, You would have different ideas 
about this and that detail. You are different and would 
have something to add to the work that Anne could 
not give to it. 

But are you sure you could do as well with Anne’s 
job as she does? 

If your own work is so systematic, so well done that 
you would feel like leaving it if Anne’s job were offered 
you tomorrow, then you have established an office 
record, and a standard for your work that leaves you 
free to reach out toward something new. If not, why 
bother about Anne’s job? 

Concentrate on your own work. Put into it the time 
you now spend thinking about some other kind of work. 
Conserve the energy you now waste in wishing your 
work was different. Make it different. You can do it. 
When you have distinguished your work by finding 
some better way to do it your work will very soon dis- 
tinguish you. 

Did you ever stop to think that nobody else in the 
world is just exactly like you—that you have some- 
thing to contribute that nobody else can give? That 
fact makes you just as important in the great scheme 
of things, and just as responsible, as anybody else. 
Somebody has said that, as soon as each one of us 
teaches full physical, mental, and spiritual develop- 


tent, it will be found that we each have some special 


and very wonderful work to do that nobody else is as 
well fitted to do as we are. 

Perhaps the detail you don’t like about your present 
work is just what you need to develop some faculty. 
Perhaps the girl you don’t like because you think she 
holds her position through “pull,” is just where she 


teeds to stay until she finds out that she is really not 
ficient. ' 


If you think you are artistic show your talent,in your 
present work. Perhaps the firm’s advertising or its cor- 
respondence could be made more artistic. Why not 
exercise your good taste in planning its stationary? If 
you make some new suggestions tactfully, it will not 
be misunderstood. If you are afraid to make any new 
suggestion, you must lack confidence in your ability. 
So how can you expect anybody else to know that you 
have ability? 

If you believe that you could write stories, begin 
right where you are to write about what happens in 
the office. There is romance in business and just as 
many human things about it as there are human beings 
in business. Discern them and begin to practice writ- 
ing now, instead of thinking you could do it if condi- 
tions were different. 

Next time you find yourself wishing for a job like 
Anne’s look around your office for success material. 
Perhaps there is some extra work that you can do. 
If somebody asks how you found time to do it, then is 
your chance to show that you gained time by devising 
some shorter way to do your own work. The extra 
work gives you that much more experience, and 
you soon gain more self-confidence, because you 
increase your power to earn every time you learn some- 
thing new. Then if you want to make a change of posi- 
tion you are better equipped and need have no fear of 
giving up your old one. 

Have you really made an office record of any kind 
since you came into business? Does anybody point to 
a piece of work and speak of you in connection with it? 
If you have filled your own job so full of yourself that 
you have outgrown it and all its possibilities for de- 
velopment, then you are ready for an “Anne-sized” job. 
You are also a success where you are. 

What is being a success, anyway? 

It is not doing the unusual thing; it is doing anything 
unusually well. 





For life goes best with those who take it best. 
And wit can spin from work a golden robe to queen 
it in—Jean Ingelow. 
Se. Se 


As to enthusiasm—a woman might have honesty, 
health, ability, initiative, knowledge of business, tact, 
sincerity, industry, and open-mindedness, and without 
enthusiasm she would be only a statue. Enthusiasm is 
the whiteheat that fuses all of these qualities into one 
effective mass——Hugh Chalmers. 


* * * 


The world generally gives its admiration not to the 
woman who does what nobody else attempts to do, but 


to the woman who does best what multitudes do well._— _ 
Macaulay. 
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HOW ONE UNTRAINED WOMAN WON 


Civility to a Stranger in New York Gave Her an Idea and 
Now She Makes Entertaining Hotel Guests 


It was a glorious experience to be 
brought to New York an adolescent 
girl, and to have its wonders pointed 
out and explained by the doting father 
who knew and understood it. The 
shops, the museums, life on the streets, 
and the important looking men on the 
sidewalk who greeted us as we drove 
up to New York’s largest and newest 
hotel, were all wonders of which I had 
not even dreamed. When this man on 
the sidewalk knew my father and called 
him by name, as did the clerk at the 
office desk, it demonstrated to my child- 
ish satisfaction the great importance of 
my father in a large city as well as in 
kis small home town. 

The panorama of city life which was 
unfurled to me in these visits brought 
an impetus that has been everlasting. 
I recall that joy in the city’s noise made 
sleep impossible. How wonderful that 
life throbbed here all through the 
night. And what strange, mysterious 
things were happening to create that 
noise. 

Then life got hold upon me and after 
many years I came again, this time 
without my father and alone in the 
world save for the responsibility of a 
child. I found: another city and an- 
other world awaiting me. Everything 
scunded and seemed hard. The city had 
grown and changed in every way. Life 
looked complicated—complex. And 
down my path stood a new acquaint- 
ance—Work. 

I rather liked his looks, but for a 
long time I only flirted with him. It 
seemed so interesting to do a little of 
many things, and none of them particu- 
larly well, and, as I had had no tech- 
nical training, I felt accomplished to 
have found anything at all. I was 
lunching one day with two magazine 
editors, one of whom took occasion to 
compliment me on a recent bit of work 
I had performed in the office. His com- 
pliment ended by a comment on my 
versatility. 

The other editor joined in: “I sup- 
pose you think you are being very com- 
plimentary. I disagree with you. Versa- 
tiiity in man is as valuable as it is rare; 
in woman it is only a curse. It hinders 
and handicaps her at every turn since 
it is the one thing that keeps her busy 
at many times, successful in none.” 

I. was astonished and appalled. He 
had described me exactly. I looked 
from one to the other, and saw stand- 
ing between those two men my new 
acquaintance—Work. That was the 
hour I clasped his firm, strong hand 
and realized that henceforth his path- 
way was to be mine. For days I pon- 
dered. No training—then what? Every 
day I hunted in my brain and roamed 
over the city looking for the longed-for 
idea. One day the city gave it to me. 

It was growing dusk. I was walking 
briskly toward my shelter when a 
woman spoke to me and asked direc- 
tion to a well known hotel. It was 
only a few blocks away and, as the 
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streets were crowded and confusing at 
that hour, I offered to walk with her to 
the hotel. On the way she asked many 
questions about the city and was pro- 
fuse in her appreciation of the replies. 
She asked my name and address as we 
parted. The incident passed from my 
mind. Some time afterward I’ was sur- 
prised to receive a letter from my ac- 
quaintance telling me that some friends 
of hers were in New York. She asked 
i1 I could and would call upon them at 
their hotel.and tell them some of the 
eta about New York that I had told 
er. 


THE IDEA. 

Talking together, I found my idea! 

Here were the strangers within the 
gates in a large hotel, surrounded with 
all the physical comforts but with no 
person whose duty it was to meet and 
greet the newcomers and give them 
council—no one to. conserve their time, 
their strength. to help them, if neces- 
sary, to find the things worth while or 
the things which they had dreamed of 
seeing—for everyone dreams about 
New York. Every stranger comes 
with mind fixed upon -some ‘special 
thing to see, to find, to do. Unless 
there is somebody to direct them ade- 
quately they return home disappointed. 
Why should there not be a special 


guide, friend and hostess in each large 
hotel? 

Fate ordered me to go home by way 
of the elevated that day, and as [ 
crossed Thirty-third street to a station 
I encountered a torn-up sidewalk where 
apparently a great building. was in 
preparation. Always curious, I looked 
down through the opening into the big- 
gest and deepest hole I had ever seen. 
Noting my interest, the sidewalk man, 
instead of telling me to move on, re- 
marked: 

“Did you ever see such a deep hole?” 

“Never,” said I, “what’s it for?” 

“For the foundation of the biggest 
hotel in the world,” he replied. “Thou- 
sands of rooms there'll be for thou- 
sands of people and everything bigger 
and grander than has ever been.” 


MAKING THE CONTACT. 

One day a Sunday paper hada page 
describing the new Hotel McAlpin, and 
for the first time the managers were 
announced. Unheralded, unknown to 
the world of business, but with a cour- 
age and determination that aston- 
ished me, I called at their offices. 
I was most courteously received 
and a few moments of conversa- 
tion with one of the managers made me 
realize that here was a man with vision, 
a man who would measure up to the 
complexities involved in setting in or- 
der and systematizing this great hotel. 

My idea seemed very small to offer, 
but he treated me with respect and let 
me come again another day to talk more 
about it. The idea seemed much better 
and bigger each time we discussed it. 
I saw it getting breadth and movement. 
After a time the manager said I might 
try out my idea in his hotel. Instead 
of the little corner I had asked for, he 
gave me one whole floor to try it on 
and suggested that the floor be kept 
entirely for women. 

Would I undertake that, too, and 
would women guests like and appreci- 
ate it? 

I think his question has been satis- 
factorily answered by the increasing 
number of women who daily ask for 
auarters on the Woman’s Floor, and 
by the women who filled its rooms as 
soon as the hotel was opened. They 
soon discovered that a woman’s floor 
meant privileges equal to those af- 
forded men. 

THE WOMAN’S FLOOR. 

Yes, it means more, for here are par- 
lors and reception rooms in which to 
meet friends. both men and women; 4 
library for the use of all the guests i 
the hotel; a ladies’ hair-dressing parlor. 
Men have not been insensible to the 
advantages of the floor and its personal 
service bureau. Indeed, they have peen 
its good friends always., They are de- 
lighted that they-can leave behind on 
this floor a wife who has not finished 
her shopping, or send a daughter from 
college for week-ends, knowing that 
she will be cared for and chaperoned. 
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One man, who lives in the West, has 
an aged mother “down East.” Hereto- 
fore, on his yearly trips to New York, 
he could spend only one evening with 
her at her home. Now she comes to 
New York, lives on the woman’s floor 
as long as the son is in town, and 
spends every evening with him, while 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that 
she is looked after and entertained dur- 
ing the day. At each visit she greets us 
by asking, “Is everybody still here?” 
and waves good-by from the elevator 
when she leaves, calling back, “I'll see 
you all again next year.” 

We turn again to our tasks, refreshed 
by the contact of a life so nobly lived, 
for the dear old lady has told us she 
was “for forty years the wife of an 
honorable gentleman and that her son 
and daughter are honorable too.” 


THE STRANGER IN NEW YORK. 

But what of the woman standing be- 
side my desk? She wants to: know the 
hour and meeting place of’a prominent 
club and what lectures are being given. 
A card of introduction to the club is 
given her. When she attends the meet- 
ing she is greeted not merely as a 
yisitor but as a sister-member of that 
grcat Federation of women which has 
become world-wide. 

There are some days when there is 
scarcely any city activity at whose 
doors we have not knocked in intro- 
ducing the stranger, mentally jumping, 
the while, from a search for “a cousin 
of one of my neighbors who lives some- 
where in New York” to “the best shop 
for afternoon gowns.” Every question 
atked is an important one to the»guest 
because it represents the thing she 
wants to see or do. It ‘3 important to 
us because she has given us her confi- 
dence in asking it. 

Now the city has responded to our 
knocking. It does not seem hard or 
complicated any more. Instead, it is 
actually friendly and says, “I have been 
waiting to do this for a long time but 
have not known how to meet and wel- 
come the stranger. My natives have, 
too often, not seen beyond Manhattan 
and Europe. They could not even find 
their way about in Brooklyn. But now 
you visiting strangers have come from 
the great outside to reveal yourselves 
and our city to us. We are learning to 
know and to welcome you Southerners, 
you Westerners, and those of you who 
come from every country on the globe. 
You will no longer have to sit, lonely, 
in your hotel, attend the theater, look 
at the electric signs and go back home 
saying that you have seen New York. 


Now that a way has been found to. 


bring you in touch-with the life of our 
community as we live it, we welcome 
you as friends and hope that you will 
learn to know us as we are.” 

Each day of our work for the woman 
guests is a moving picture in which 
humanity plays the parts, revealing, as 
is revealed only in a great hotel, the 
life and heart of man and womankind. 
We have marble floors, marble pillars, 
marble benches in our hotel; yet our 
women guests say they feel at home. 
[ think the women employees have 
helped to create this feeling. They 
creet guests from the floor desks when 
they arrive, they aid them during their 
Stay, they bid guests adieu when they 
pay their bills. .The touch of these 
women employees is interwoven with 
the comforts in every room. They 
have taken their places beside the men 
employees, as each supplements the 
other’s work. We are all comrades in 
business, working shoulder to shoulder 
ia mutual purpose—the aim to serve. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


THE POSITION HIGHER UP 


(Continued from page 294) 

“One thing that tends to discourage 
business ambition in woman is the 
double standard of wages as between 
the sexes. No matter what her busi- 
ness capacity, the fact remains that a 
woman does not receive the same 
compensation as a man in the same 
position, though she may be vastly his 
superior in ability. 

“Do you, then, wonder that so many 
girls feel there is no great incentive 
to hard study and proper training for 
a place in the business world? If the 
time ever comes when women are 
accorded equal rights with men in the 
business world, you will find them 
just as alive to the necessity of proper 
training as men. 

A WOMAN EXECUTIVE. 


Discrimination. 


“The answer to your question about 
why so few women attain positions 
of responsibility is, from my stand- 
point, just this: ‘They do rise to the 
responsibility, but their men asso- 
ciates refuse to let them rise to the 
salary or the recognition.’ 

“In the business world no way has 
yet been.found of gauging the value 
of women’s creative work, and men 
do not realize how often they capi- 
talize, for their own use, the ideas 
and enthusiasms of women. Our 
natural instinct for service leads us 
to give too much of our time and 
vitality to work for which men get 
the credit and sometimes the pay. 
Men are so accustomed to accepting 
a woman’s service in the home as a 
matter of course that they have not 
yet recognized woman’s’ changed 
status in the office. 

“Women are often too tired when 
night comes to take a training course. 
They are finer fibered than men, and 
business makes more demands upon 
their vital forces. The remedy for 
this is better office management and 
more diversity of work. 

“Then, again, many women. have 
dependents. Until women are recog- 
nized as econ)mic factors and are 
paid because of their, work, rather 
than their sex, many of them cannot 
afford extra training. 

“In order to economize women feel 
that they must often do light laundry 
work, or sewing, or must help with 
the housework at home, all of which 
takes time and strength, which men 
are free to devote to study. These 
tasks may be waste of time rather 
than good economy in the end, but 
the fact remains that women are sub- 
ject to more demands upon their time 
than men. 

“These, however, are minor diffi- 
culties compared to the discourage- 
ment which many women have ex- 


_ perienced of fitting themselves by 


special training to advance to the 
next position, only to be told, ‘We are 
sorry. We appreciate your -work, but 
because you are a woman we have 
decided to give the position to a man.’ 

“In short, if you want to educate 
women begin by educating man to re- 
gard women as co-workers.” 

A BUSINESS TRAINED WOMAN. 


EDITORIAL 


What the Vote Means to 
Business Women 


There is a new self-confidence about 
business women in New York. 

They have the right to vote. 

It makes the same difference to 
them that it makes to a man when 
he is taken into partnership in a firm 
and given a share in the business. 

They now have a motive for having 
an opinion about affairs around them, 
since the expression of that opinion 
by means of the ballot will have real 
effect. 

Women have felt that they were in 
business, but not of it. They have 
not been slow to _ recognize their 
change of status since the recent elec- 
tion in New York State. 

There may be a difference of. opin- 
ion as to the expediency of the fran- 
chise for women, and it remains to 
be seen whether they will make full 
use of their privilege. But if any 
doubter challenges the statement that 
the franchise has already freed the 
spirit of women’s work in the business 
world, let him observe women greet- 
ing each other as citizens wherever 
they meet—in their clubs, in restau- 
rants, on the street, in their offices. 
There has been born a new sense of 
camaraderie between women and wo- 
men and between women and men in 
business. It will enrich business. 

These new voters have no rash pro- 
jects for the “reform” of, business. 
Business women have a more poised 
point of view. They have also, how- 
ever, an inner understanding of the 
true laws of the business of being hu- 
man, which can be trusted to assert 
itself in action when often least ex- 
pected, but when most needed. 

Women have not been trained to be- 
lieve in the “eye for an eye” policy 
which they find practised on every 
hand. Since they came into business 
they have been too busy assimilating 
strange, new impressions, and coping 
with effects, to study deeply into the 
causes of conditions which they be- 
lieve should be changed. 

But tiow that they have a common 
responsibility in the franchise, they 
are found hunting schools of instruc- 
tion, joining women’s organizations 
and studying business. 

Women in offices have such diverse 
interests and such demands upon time 
and strength that it may take them 
longer than other women to make 
themselves felt as a business force 
through the franchise. But when they 
have arrived at common conclusions 
and have learned to act together, their 
intimate knowledge of business af- 
fairs will enable them to use their 
united influence more directly to se- 
curing remedies for business trouble, 
and with strong effect because they 
are so closely in touch with affairs. 

The franchise means much to busi- 
ness women. They may be depended 
upon to use it intelligently 

* * * 


One with God is a majority—John 
Knox. 
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SCHWAB’S ECLIPSE OF KRUPP’S 


(Continued from page 285) 


PICKS FIFTEEN WINNERS. 

“When I took hold of Bethlehem the second time I aidn’t 
take one well-known steel man from anywhere. I selected 
fifteen young men right out of the mill and made them my 
partners. I believe in profit sharing—I believe it will ulti- 
mately settle the labor problem. Andrew Carnegie was the 
most successful profit-producer in this country and he gave 
his employees half of his profits in bonuses. 

“If you want anything well done in life don’t engage a 
man of great reputation to do it. Get a man who has his 
reputation to make; he will give you his very best indi- 
vidual, undivided effort. 

“Of the fifteen I selected not one has proved a failure. 
I am proud of that and proud of them. One of them was 
a crane fellow at $75 a month. He is now earning five 
times as much as any other steel employee in the United 
States and is several times a millionaire. This is Eugene 
G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Company and the 
man chiefly responsible for its success. He is fifty times 
the man I ever was.” 

I smiled. 

“T mean that,” Mr. Schwab affirmed. 

Mr. Schwab didn’t say that he closed up his palatial home 
on Riverside Drive, migrated to the obscure Pennsylvania 
village, took off his coat and worked day and night for 
eight years, often against financial and other disrourage- 
ments, nursing the bankrupt Bethlehem back to health and 
strength. 

“I backed Bethlehem with every dollar I had and could 
‘borrow,”. Mr. Schwab went on in reference to his having 
taken risks. “I put my own name to every piece of paper 
issued. Then, also, I took hold of Gray’s invention for mak- 
ing structural steel after every important company in the 
country had turned it down and, because I was convinced 
I was right, I spent $15,000,000 for the proving of that one 
invention. Was that not taking risks? But it gave us the 
leadership in the structural steel business in the United 
States and in the world. 

“There had never been a conspicuously successful steel 
plant in the East. But I believed Bethlehem had all the 
elements of success. It is some satisfaction to have proved 


my judgment was right.” 


PROFIT-SHARING. 

I cannot attempt to describe Mr. Schwab’s activities of 
the last ten years—how he worked at the plant early and 
late encouraging and enthusing his men, how he evolved 
the most scientific cost-ascertaining and profit-sharing plan 
ever adopted by any great enterprise, how he crossed and 
re-crossed the Atlantic and the Pacific booking greater 
orders than any other man ever aspired to secure, how he 
went and saw Kitchener when the war began and came 
back with enough business to boom Bethlehem as it had 
never boomed before. I can merely mention a few facts 
about the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and its activities. 

Schwab has spent well over $100,000,000 in strengthening 
and expanding it and in acquiring subsidiaries. 

Expenditures totaling $100,000,000 have been sanctioned 
to cover the next few years. : 
» Sy aiaianion (with subsidiaries) employs 85,000 men 
all told. 

Its annual pay-roll exceeds $80,000,000, or nearly $7,000,- 
000 a month. 

It is a greater producer of enginery of war than the far- 
famed German Krupp’s. 

It is now, in conjunction with its subsidiaries, and its 
properties in Chile and Cuba, next in size to the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Its shipbuilding companies on both coasts give it 40 per 
cent. of America’s total shipbuilding facilities. 

Its war orders from the Allies are unofficially computed 
at $500,000,000. 


A NATIONAL BULWARK. 


Bethlehem Steel today forms a bulwark for the United 
States. Said Mr. Schwab in June, 1917: 

“Bethlehem Steel is today putting $20,000,000 into plants 
entirely for the use of the Government. (This has since 
been greatly increased.) In peace time such plant will 
have no value, but there are times when more than the 
business view is necessary. We know that this work ought 
to be done, and we are doing it. 

“We feel that the plants of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poreice for ordnance making, for steel manufacture, and 
or shipbuilding—for we build nearly 40 per cent. of all the 
tonnage of ships turned out in the United States—consti- 


tute a national asset of supreme value at a crisis like this. 
It is our ambition to make that asset of the greatest pos- 
sible effectiveness in assuring for our country and for our 
Allies an overwhelming victory in this, the greatest of all 
wars. 

“Business must be profitable if it is to continue to suc- 
ceed, but the glory of business is to make it so successfu/ 
that it may do things that are great chiefly because they 
ought to be done. We at Bethlehem are trying to conduct 
a profitable business, but, profit or no profit, Bethlehem 
Steel has volunteered to serve the American Government, 
and to that service we dedicate every man and every ma- 
terial resource which we can control.” 

On the same occasion—a talk to a salesmen’s congress— 
Mr. Schwab made this statement, illuminative of his 
humane qualities: 

“I may induce you to buy large quantities of goods from 
me, but unless I can induce my organization, down to the 
humblest workman, to want to produce those goods 
economically and efficiently, my skill in selling you the 
goods is wasted. 

“One of our great efforts at Bethlehem is to seek to instil 
confidence and enthusiasm in our own men. 

“Bethlehem has prospered, but the fact about Bethlehem 
in which I most keenly rejoice is that our men also have 
prospered. The average earnings of each wage-earner in 
our employ was in 1915 a little over $900, whereas in 1916 
the average earnings were over $1,200 per man, an increase 
of more than 30 per cent. in one year. Since January 1, 
1917, we have increased the wages of our men another 10 
per cent. 

“These large earnings have been realized because in every 
instance possible the man obtained a share of the profits 
which he helped to create. And that is one of the reasons 
why our men have not only been prosperous, but enthtsias- 
tic in their work. 

“The labor problem is far from being solved, but if the 
managers of industry can develop some universal plan 
which will make labor not only well-paid but happy in 
doing the work itself, one of the greatest possible boons 
to mankind will have been realized.” 


REFUSES TO SELL. 


Bethlehem Steel’s $15,000,000 common stock rose from 
$25 a share before the war to $700 in 1915, making many 
Schwab followers millionaires and eclipsing the record of 
all other “war stocks.” The company now pays dividends 
of 30 per cent. a year on its increased capital stock, 


Schwab early in the war was offered $100,000,000 for his 
holdings—said to be approximately 90,000 preferred and 
60,000 common—with the choice of remaining at the head 
of the company for ten years. The offer did not even tempt 
him. Money is not his goal. His ambition is to build up 
such an organization as he visioned at that dinner in 1900, 
an organization that will contribute to raising the United 
States to first place among the great nations of the earth. 

Like Carnegie, Schwab is a lavish philanthropist. A 
beautiful Catholic Church at Loretto, a convent house at 
Cresson, a model road in place of the dilapidated one where 
he used to drive his coach, a church at Braddock, an in- 
dustrial school at Homestead, a school and an auditorium 
at Weatherly, all in Pennsylvania, and a recreation park 
and school on Staten Island are among his recorded bene- 
factions. Not long ago a $2,000,000 endowment for St. 
Francis College, at Loretto, was reported. His unrecorded 
benefactions. probably outnumber this list. 

Mrs. Schwab, who before her marriage in 1883 was Miss 
Emma Dinkey (sister of A. C. Dinkey, the steel master), 
is noted for her charities and for her musical and artistic 
accomplishments. She helped Mr. Schwab with the experi- 
ments that aided him in acquiring the knowledge of steel 
that was the foundation of his earliest successes. 





Champ Clark declares that his ambition to become 3 
member of Congress started when he was a barefoot, 
ragged boy hoeing corn on a rock hill in Kentucky. “I 
had never seen a lawyer,” he says; “I had never seen 2 
congressman, but I made up my mind that 1 was going to 
be a lawyer, and that I was going to be a member of the 
House of Representatives. I made good on both proposi- 
tions. The picture of that little ambitious boy, working 2s 
a hired hand, abides with me to this day, and will abide 
with me forever.” 





WHAT IS 


scripted. Again, many assets are 
yalued on their earning power; an 1n- 
yestment may double in value because 
distribution of earnings are doubled. 
OUR TAXABLE WEALTH. 


Of the $200,000,000,000 of estimated 
wealth, we will probably find only one- 
‘half of it is capital that is used in the 
commercial production which creates 
our taxable surplus; the other half 
probably is fixed capital, in the form 
of real estate, plant, railroads and per- 
sonal articles of value. The conclu- 
sion is irresistible that it is only the 
commercial producing wealth and its 
income that can be impounded by the 
State for taxation. 

How much can be taken without 
causing a serious impairment of the 
country’s industrial resources, and the 
weakening of the industrial fibre of 
the people generally, is a question that 
demands something more than light- 
handed political consideration. This 
brings us again to the point upon 
which emphasis has been laid, namely, 
that tax should be laid at the net 
realizable surplus commercial profit, 
with sufficient margin to leave re- 
sources unimpaired and to encourage 
industrial incentive for recuperation 
and increased growth. 

These questions deserve scientific 
consideration over a period of time 
and ought to be developed gradually so 
that poise and understanding may be 
obtained and shock to our financial 
and industrial resources avoided. 

Much is made of the comparison 
between what England has raised by 
her system of taxation as compared 
with ours, the conclusion seeming to 
justify the immediate imposition of the 
tremendous taxes about to be laid. 
This is a misapplied example and an 
unwarranted conclusion. 

ENGLAND’S EXPERIENCE. 


It was not without difficulty that 
England’s Prime Minister secured the 
whole-hearted support of the Eng- 
lish people. It took time, disasters 
and calamities of a direct nature to 
which we have so far been strangers. 
Again, in England it was an abrupt 
plunge into a life and death struggle, 
precipitated by an overwhelming 
catastrophe, bringing immediate dan- 
ger to the inhabitants; while our 
entry into the war progressed by a 
series of diplomatic conversations and 
transactions. 

Inquiry into the taxes of Great Brit- 
ain by Professor Seligman indicates 
that during the first year of the war 
the desirability of industrial progres- 
sion discouraged any important in- 
crease of British taxes. In the second 


year only 9 per cent. of her war ex-' 


penditures were raised as additional 
taxes. In the third year the increase 
of taxes represented 17 per cent. of 
her war expenditures for that year. 
Our increase of taxes for the first 
year represent about 25 per cent. of 
our actual contemplated war expendi- 
ture. Our plan is not only to double 
our peace taxation cf $1,300,000,000, but 


(Continued from page 291) 


to treble it, although so eminent an 
economist as Professor Seligman be- 
lieves that the first year’s war taxes 
should not be over $1,250,000,000 and a 
maximum of $1,500,000,000 over the $1,- 
300,000,000 taxes of our peace establish- 
ment. 

Our first year of war contemplates 
an outlay (outside of loans to the 
Allies) of an amount equal to the 
third year of Great Britain’s, approxi- 
mately $11,000,000,000. Of this amount, 
Great Britain raised by taxation some- 
what over $2,500,000,000, while we pro- 
pose to raise over $3,800,000,000. In 
proportion with the war taxes of 
Britain, we should raise $1,250,000,000 
additional to our peace taxes, instead 
of $2,700,000,000 additional. 

INCOME TAX LEAPS. 


Professor Seligman says: “Addi- 
tional comparison may be made be- 
tween the increase of the income tax 
in England and here. In England it 
was slightly raised in the first year 
of the war, not quite doubled in the 
second, and almost trebled (from the 
first year) in the third year. Our in- 
come tax indicates that the first year 
of the war the revenue produced will 
be almost five times what it was be- 
fore the war.” 

In this country the additional in- 
come tax runs up to ~ rate of 54 per 
cent., a levy absolutely without prece- 
dent in any country. In Great Brit- 
ain, even now, in the fourth year of 
the war, the income tax does not ex- 


- ceed 42% per cent. 


Again, the excess profit tax became 
operative in England only in the third 
year of the war, and produced $700,- 
000,000, about 27 per cent. of the entire 
taxes raised, whereas during our first 
war year it is computed that it will 
produce almost $1,110,000,000—30 per 
cent. of the entire taxes raised as 
against England’s $700,000,000. 
ENGLAND AS A GUIDE. 

L. F. Loree, in computing the taxes 
raised in Great Bzitain (deducting the 
expense of peace establishments both 
from the totals of war expenditures 
and taxes raised), reaches the conclu- 
sion that $16,557,089,225 has been di- 
rectly expended for war purposes over 
the three years of war, of which only 
$3,102,062,180, or 18.74 per cent., has 
been raised by taxes. In the amount 
first mentioned, Britain’s loans to her 
Allies of over $5,000,000,000 have al- 
ready been deducted, but the growing 
interest charges on the war debt are 
included. If these $5,000,000,000 be in- 
cluded in the war expenditures, the 
amount raised by taxation is only 14.26 
per cent. 

Mr. Loree continues by deducting 
the interest sn war debt and the cost 
of peace establishment, and he finds 
that $9,463,227,995 was the amount ac- 
tually expended for war purposes for 
the year ending March 31, 1917, and 
that there was available out of taxes 
for such war purposes only $1,339,- 
802,315, or 14.16 per cent., the balance 
of $8,123,425,640, or 85.84 per cent. be- 
ing obtained by borrowing. For the 
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“CONSCRIPTING WEALTH’? 


year ending March 31, 1916, only 7.48 
per cent. of the real cost of war was 
met by taxation, and 92.52 per cent. by 
borrowing. . 

What, then, becomes of the analogy 
by which we pattern our taxes in line 
with England’s experience by raising 
by taxation over 33 per cent., approxi- 
mately, of the first year’s cost of the 
war, excluding loans to the Allies, and 
including the cost of peace establish- 
ment as against approximately less 
than 25 per cent. in England’s third 
year? If we exclude the cost of peate 
establishment and loans to the Al- 
lies, we are raising in our first year of 
war approximately 25 per cent. of all 
our actual war expenditures by taxa- 
tion as against England’s average of 
18.74 per cent. in the entire three years. 

This indicates that so far from Eng- 
land being an example to our legisla- 
tors, justifying our heavy imposts, it 
is an example which indicates that we 
have gone much further than Great 
Britain in the severity of our taxation 
program. It should be further ob- 
served that the taxes raised by our 
states do not appear in the national 
finances, while in England the Gov- 
ernment includes all such similar dis- 
bursements except those for strictly 
local purposes. A computation of this 
difference has not been made by either 
Mr. Loree or Professor Seligman. De- 
tails of this would further emphasize 
the points raised. 


LIBERALIZE TAX SYSTEM. 


Examination of the methods of tax- 
ing war profits in England shows that 
the indicated system of imposing ex- 
cess profits here are very much more 
to the disadvantage of the corpora- 
tions than in England, where a really 
liberal system exists. The manufac- 
turer in England is allowed two al- 
ternatives: if the three years to be 
chosen as a basis were not profitable 
he may select four out of six, or he 
may claim a fair return on capital, the 
minimum being 6 per cent. But wher- 
ever injustice appears a special board 
may increase this rate to nine, ten, 
twelve, and even to twenty-two per 
cent. 

Our present law has arbitrarily fixed 
1911-1912-1913 as the pre-war standard, 
years which were distinctly unprofit- 
able, as business then suffered from 
many acute depressing conditions. 

In England a special board has au- 
thority to modify any undue severity 
of the taxing law’s operation; allow- 
ance is wisely made for extraordinary 
depreciation or obsolescence occasion- 
ed by war expansion; provision is per- 
mitted for plants erected to be used 
in connection with war, but useless 
after the war; further, the treasury 
may issue regulations providing for 
any incident in which a tax would 
fall harshly, even going to the length 


. of changing method of valuing inven- 


tories in some cases. Under the Brit- 
ish law fluctuations in profits during 
the war, where one year is profitable 
and the other unprofitable, is reme- 
(Continued ‘on page 307.) 
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WILL MOTOR INDUSTRY 
SURVIVE ? 


(Continued from page 282) 


its tracks were steel, and be _.it 
remembered the automobile was born 
into a roadless world. It was the 
creation of brains which dreamt of 
thousands of miles of boulevards 
where formerly existed mud holes and 
ruts. 

The ox-carts of Spain and Mexico 
today are a very fair measure of the 
state of civilization of those peoples. 
It is relatively such a recent inven- 
tion that we can get no perspective 
as yet as to how much the automobile 
has altered our mode of life. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY PERMANENT. 


Four or five miles an hour—twenty 
to thirty miles a day. That was the 
speed of the horse-drawn vehicle over 
the roads of those days. Over our 
boulevards by motor we often put 
behind us more miles in an hour than 
our grandfathers were able to cover 
in a day. Having adjusted our life to 
the luxurious travel by motor, we 
collectively can never revert to the 
standards of living of past genera- 
tions. Upon that indisputable fact 
rests the permanency of the motor 
industry. It is here to stay for all 
time. 

Any invention which annihilates 
time and space liberates man and can- 
not be termed a luxury regardless of 
how much luxury it brings to the lives 
of people. The truth of this is proven 
by the fact that no one will argue 
that the telephone, the railroad, the 
wireless are luxuries. The motor com- 
mences in its service to mankind 
where the ocean liner, the railroad, 
the subway, the street car, the tele- 
phone leave off. It is supplementary 
and complimentary. 

When we come face to face with 
war and its grim reality, with our 
Government calling upon every manu- 
facturer to speed up those things 
essential in the making of sinews of 
war, we meet with a queer kink in the 
popular fancy. 

That fancy took form in the war 
tax program which is a penalty upon 
production when what is essential is 
a premium upon production. Maximum 
prices for raw materials may be neces- 
sary. The law of supply and demand 
may be upset; but there have always 
been penalties in the past and we are 
now dangerously near the penalty. 


LESSEN WAR TAX. 


It is common knowledge among 
those familiar with industrial history 
that the bonus system of wages is 
the most satisfactory system to labor 
and to capital, for it gets what both 
want—more money for labor, more 
production for the factory. Premium 
for production was the lubricant the 
motor makers used to tripple in three 
years the output of passenger cars. 
Based upon their experience the motor 


makers believe that if our Government - 


wants to raise the amount of money 
needed to fight this war it must alter 
its present tax program and that 
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them. 


how business is done than has 


more business. 


How to Succeed in Business. 

Illustrating how to arrange a business letter 
attractively. 

Getting out the day’s mail. 

Office machines. 

Business papers—up-to-date invoice forms for 
wholesalers, retailers, department stores, manu- 
facturers, making bank deposits, checks, endorse- 
ments, money orders, drafts, notes, payrolls, ex- 
change, private office bookkeeping, with 25 pic- 
tures. 

Shipping by mail, express, freight, with pic- 
tures of express calls, prepaid book, collect book, 
C.0.D. envelope, straight bill of lading, order 
bill of lading (for C.0.D.), freight arrival notices, 
freight bills, passenger traffic. 

How to fill out legal blanks, affidavits, manu- 
script covering, power of attorney, leases, agree- 
ments, law of contract. 

Filing—alphabetical, geographical, subject, fold- 
ers, transferring, card-index filing, clips, follow- 
up letter system. ‘ 

Duties of a Private Secretary—meeting people, 
telephoning, sending telegrams and cables, codes, 
ciphers, paying taxes, collecting rents, dividends 
and interest on bonds (how to collect), insurance, 





Business Practice 


Up to Date 


A Private Secretary 


The methods of modern business have developed with such 
lightning-like rapidity that it would require a large library to cover 
IF YOU LACK THE TIME TO READ 4 library ‘of. books, 
or the money to pay for them, you will -find- condensed into-one 
handy volume of 256 pages more really useful information dbout 


space before. The book has been written by an experienced business 
man, the greatest authority on “How to Write Letters and Advertise- 
ments that Pull,” which has helped hundreds of business men to get 
In the simple. sharp, clear style of his “Letters that 
Pull,” Mr. Cody has given the Private Secretary or Manager’s Assist- 
ant (it’s also a dandy book for the office boy) such a training course 
as is to be had in no school in the country. 


Partial List of Contents 


Price $1, postpaid; 80 illustrations; commercial map of U. S. 


How To Be 


By SHERWIN CODY 


ever been packed into the same 


using reference books, Dun and Bradstreet, ship- 
ping guides. 

Printing—everything about type, presswork, 
binding, paper, proofreading, right up to date for 
the office person who has to give out printing or 
check up advertising layouts, etc. 

Getting a Job and Keeping It. 

Commercial geography of the United States, 
with map 14x23 inches on white bond paper, 
showing all cities over 10,000 and railroad and 
express systems (two colors). 

Principles of Success in Business—Summary of 
Sheldon’s course on Business Building, Winslow 
Taylor’s Scientific Management, Harrington Em- 
erson, etc., etc., syllabus of 33 lectures. 

Office Salesmanship—System of Analysis, or 
How You Can Write Letters and Advertisements 
That Pull, with 20 familiar letters to the be- 
ginner in business on how to make written words 
sell goods. 

Looseleaf and Card Systems—the 200,000 sys- 
tems in the Library Bureau and other files con- 
densed into 18 types of all systems, fully pictured 
_and described, with a series of exercises on How 


to Systematize an Office. 
wT 








quickly. A new program must be sub- 
stituted which will be based upon the 
bonus system and a premium paid for 
production. Everyone recognizes that 
more taxes must be paid by every cor- 
poration and individual as war goes 
on—not less. But as production in- 
creases the tax per unit of production 
must automatically decrease on a 
sliding scale, not increase per unit 
as under the present act. 

Motor makers feel their industry 
can turn out all the war business the 
Government will give them and that 
amount will not interfere with their 
present production of passenger cars 
and trucks. Provided the Government 
will not hinder the supply of freight 
cars to fetch raw materials, will not 
hinder the supply of raw material; and 


fuel, will not ask the motor companies 
to finance new construction and new 
machinery which must be provided to 
handle the new war business. 

What, after all, matters fluctuations 
in the prices of motor securities’ 
What matters whether production 0! 
the twelve big concerns is ahead of 
last year? What, in fact, matters it if 
production as a whole is a few thou- 
sand more or less than last year’ 
What matters restrictions the Gov- 
ernment may be forced to make as to 
production of passenger cars next year 
that our whole machine of war may 
be made more efficient? What mat- 
ters the high price of gasoline? What 
matters these and thousands of other 
minor things when weighed in the 
scales against the whole industry and 
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its unquestionable value as an asset 
in our national defense? 

Motor makers say the industry it- 
self is so great and the motor car 
such a factor for good in our life that 
there are dwarfed into insignificance 
the various cross-currents and little 
waves which now project themselves 
upon us with such violence as to make 
us think the cross-currents are of 
more importance than the direction 
of,the tide. 

The industry will emerge triumph- 
ant from war and the automobile will 
have demonstrated itself an essential. 
The public has confidence in the 
product of the motor makers and must 
in the end have equal confidence in 
the stability of the industry and its 
ability to. adjust itself to constantly 
shifting conditions. 


MORE PUBLICITY: NEEDED. 


The mdmentum of busines? has ‘car- 
ried the industry over the rough spots 
in motor truck style. : Is there no easier 
way to overcome. these obstacles? 
The industry is largely in the 
hands of the original founders. The 
companies were for the most part 
family parties to which the public was 
not invited except to buy the cars. 
Many of the leading makers have 
come to Wall Street for capital. The 
banking institutions have underwrit- 
ten the issues and the public has 
parted with its savings. No longer 
may the motor makers withhold from 
the public information which as stock- 
holders they are entitled to know. 
The investor is entitled to the infor- 
mation, for it is his money which is 
at stake. The public is entitled to the 
information, for the public is the only 
customer of any motor car company. 


The United States Steel Corporation 
is a model in the publicity it gives to 
its affairs and its reports leave little 
to be desired by the general public 
or the investors in Steel shares. Other 
big corporations are equally frank to 
the detriment of none and to ad- 
vantage of all. 


A few automobile companies have 
adopted similar policies, but as a whole 
the industry is slow to embrace the 
idea. If ever there was a time when 
the motor makers needed the confi- 
dence of the public, and if ever there 
was a time when the public needed 
the confidence of the motor makers, 
that time is now. There is a place 
waiting in the sun for some big com- 
pany to stand in the spotlight, to 
strike out from the shoulder, advo- 
cate iull publicity of affairs, honesty 
in advertising and truthfulness in all 
Matters pertaining to corporation 
Management. 

The industry has no apologies to 
make. It has nothing to hide, nothing 
to be ashamed of, only very much to 
be proud of. Since there is nothing 
to hide there is nothing: to lose and 
tverything to gain by full. and unre- 
served publicity. Until that time 
arrives the. industry will not be af- 
forded the recognition to which it is 
entitled. It will not be publicly. ac- 
cepted at par and remain at par in 
the same manner that the output of 

(Continued on page 310.) 
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RAILROADS 


versus 


WATERWAYS 


By A. J. COUNTY 


Vice-President; Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company 


I have read with very great interest 
your article in Forbes Magazine, 
“Where Are Railroads Heading?” It 
is only by frank expression of views 
that we can hope to reach sound con- 
clusions regarding the railroads. 

In this article there is one thing to 
which I desire to call your attention, 
and that is in the matter of railroads 
versus waterways. I am sure it is un- 
wise to regard .the . railroads, as. a 
whole, as being ‘antagonistic to wa- 
terways. The more the waterways 
are developed the larger will be the 
traffic coming’'to the railroads. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
‘in the waterways business through 
the purchase of canals from the State 
of Pennsylvania. We tried to operate 
them and make them successful, but 
the public declined to patronize the 
canals, for the reason that they were 
serviceable for only seven or eight 
months of the year; they could only 
be reached by industries along their 
banks because of great expense for 
loading and unloading, and the rates 
of the railroads were so low that it 
did not pay the public to use the 
canals. 

Therefore, what has caused the de- 
cline of canals, as it did the public 
roads across the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere, which were 
highways of commerce, is not the an- 
tagonism of the railroads, but the fact 
that the railroad runs twelve months 
of the year; it puts sidings into in- 
dustries and mines, and it can be used 
ou grades of 4 and 5 per cent., and, if 
pushed, on probably higher’ grades, 
and also curvatures up to 20 degrees. 
The railroads have proven much more 
satisfactory and reliable’ than the 
canals ‘blocked by ice, and 6ften low 
water interfering with navigation. But 
I want to emphasize again that the 
very low rates of the railroads—now 
about 6 mills per ton mile on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad—put canal compe- 
tition out of the question. 

You are right about many hundred 
millions having been wasted on water- 
ways, the public believing that it is 
desirable to have waterways not so 
much to use them for transportation 
‘purposes, but as a club to prevent 
high railroad rates. This has led to a 
great burden, and very often an un- 
fair one, because while the public 
holds the club, the cost of that club 
is in large part thrown upon the 
railroads through taxation. But final- 
ly the public must support for its own 
interest and benefit the railroads and 
the canals. 

Instead, therefore, of wasting addi- 
tional public money, especially on 
artificial waterways, the thing to do 


is to concentrate the large expendi-.- 
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tures for improvements in the West 
on the Mississippi River, which for 
a ‘long distance has a fair depth of 
water and reaches an extensive terri- 
tory with the benefits of long haul 
traffic, and in the ‘East, the Erie Ca- 
nal, which reaches the greatest 
centers of population and commerce. 
If these cannot be made a success in 
competition with the railroads and 
motor trucks, it is clearly unwise to 
consider the waste of more money ex- 
cept on harbors and large rivers like 
the Hudson and Delaware in the East, 
and the Mississippi and one or two 
others in the West, and these could 
be so linked up with the railroads at 
terminal and other points as to be 
really helpful in the situation. The 
dissipation of money and the energies 
of the Government in the waterways 
situation has so far not meant pro- 
gress and it needs a change. 

Moulton’s book “Waterways versus 
Railways” contains a most interesting 
study of the whole situation. 


‘WHAT PATRIOTISM IS 


In this time of labor unrest, there is 
just one principle to apply, and that is 
the principle of fundamental patriotism. 

It is a devotion to country based on 
justice and fair dealing. It is a devo- 
tion that puts America first and that 
attempts to get no unfair advantage 
out of America’s need. 

Fundamental patriotism restrains a 
business man from using this crisis as 
a means of taking advantage either of 
the public or of his working force. It 
keeps him from grabbing for huge war 
profits in an effort to use the emer- 
gency on a get-rich-quick basis. 

But fundamental patriotism makes 
its demands on the workers as well as 
on the employers. There is a tempta- 
tion for the workers as well as for the 
employers to attempt to take advantage 
of the situation created by war.. The 
emergency makes a tieup of business 
tar more serious than under peace con- 
ditions. 

Delays in the production and trans- 
portation of material handicap war 
preparations and: so tend to lengthen 
the war—Kansas City Star. 

* * * 





One railway is compelled to obey 
500 speed ordinances. One railway is 
compelled by laws to make 400,000 
reports. Three million reports were 
required for the year 1915. The tariffs 
filed by a single road were 113,965,747 
pages, and they were annulled with- 
out being read. In all the annals of 
our national waste and extravagance 
there is nothing to compare with our 
mistreatment of our railways, now 
recoiling upon ourselves.—N. Y. Times. 

* * * 


The shippers of the country should 
encourage their railroads, foster them, 
give them the means to grow, permit 
them to consolidate facilities where 
efficiency would thereby be promoted, 
pay them fairly for what they do, 
allow them to organize their service 
in the most effective way, and, in short, 
work with them and not against them. 
—George Dallas Dixon. 
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Won Their Fortunes 


Personal Stories That Help Men in Their Race for Success, by B. C. Forbes 





OULDN’T you like to know 
VW how the really big men met 

and overcame the obstacles 
that confronted them? Wouldn’t 
you like to have the information 
for which they fought and strug- 
gled and often obtained only at 
great cost? Wouldn’t you like to 
know how they made their first 
moves toward success; how they , Henry 
met and developed opportunity; Price “Henry C 
how they met and overcame re- Gaston, William A. 
verses; how they got together pon Rags A § 
money with which to do business . ii: 
—so many of them started with 


Archbold, John D. 





Personal, Intimate Histories of 


Simmons made St. Louis the gr:ates 
hardware center on earth? He pvt his 
personality into his business—the same 
Otto H. personality that said in reply to the 
—o. p question, “What can you do, my lad?” 
I “I can do as much as any other | y of 
P. my age. Where shall I hang my hat?" 
ba The fact is, he did more, including open- 
Ww. ing the store at 6:30 instead of 7:30 in 
M. the hope of catching chance custo:iers— 
D. farmers who, as he knew, rose early, 
Do you know that when Gecrge East- 
man, the Kodak man, was beginniiig his 
M. fight for success he worked durirg the 
day to keep body and soul together, and 
at night conducted his experiments? Do 
you know what he did when his little 
business was on the verge of ruin—how 
he created new fields for the sale of his 
product? These stories are human! They 
take you behind the scenes—into the in- 
timate recesses of these men’s lives and 
show you the things that you never 


Warburg, 

Willys, John 
Wilson, Thomas E. 
Woolworth, F. W. 








Heckscher, August 
Hepburn, A. Barton 
Insull, Samuel 
nothing—how they worked their 
way into the high places, and how - 
in those high places they handle their subordinates, 
manage their affairs, invest their wealth? 


The Way to Success 


We all know the big names in business and finance. 
What we do not usually know is how these men achieved 
bigness—what traits in their character brought success. 
Yet this knowledge is the thing that is significant for us, 
for we are all continually asking ourselves the question, 
“How can I attain success? How can I, too, achieve big 
things? What are the necessary qualifications? What 
course must I pursue?” 

Here in most interesting story form are the answers 
to all of these questions. You get the human side of the 
men who are making America; for Mr. Forbes knows the 
fifty big men about whom he writes and he tells about 
them in an intimate and appealing way. 


What Fifty Business Giants Say 


B. C. Forbes—who has the knack of getting closer to big men 
than any other writer in America—tells in his own inimitable way 
what America’s big men told him. Mr. Forbes knows how to get 
the information his readers want—not merely what the big men 
want to say! He doesn’t write biography—he writes human stories 
about the “little” incidents which point out the true characteris- 
tics—the real reasons back of every success described by him. 
He tells you what these men said—what they advised other men 
to do—how they fought and won the very struggles you are facing. 
These great men point out flaws in the average man’s life, reasons 
why the average man doesn’t succeed. But, most important of 
all, you will be made to realize that you are of the stuff that can 
win—in a big way—if you want to. What you need is the inspira- 
tion of men who—human as yourself—have achieved almost super- 
human success! 


From Obscurity to Power 


The trouble with most men today is that they do not 
want success badly enough. For example, can you pic- 
... ture a young bank clerk of today rising before day- 

Hehi “.. light, hurrying off to the bank to oil and polish 

Pub a ng ‘s the floors, shine the brass and scrape the mud 

Co., Inc., ‘Off the street crossing in front of the bank 

Suite 317, 120 Broad- “..so as to make the spot the cleanest in 
way, New York City. “. town? Yet that is one of the ways that 

d me at once » =... George M. Reynolds rose from farm 
zee om Who Are Making ~~. boy to the presidency of the larg- 
copy of “Men 0 days’ >. St bank outside of New York 

Aimeton.” | If satiated te ets che "0 the United States. “En 

examination, I = egaths Kes “s.. life, as on the farm, you 

wise-I will return the book. *. reap what you sow,” is 
“. this man’s theory. 
™ Do you know 


B. C. 
Forbes 


He how Edward C. 


dreamed—never realized—and from them 
you will draw a rich fund of inspiration. 


More Fascinating Than Fiction 


No book of fiction could be as fascinating as these true, intimate 
stories of the men who are shaping the destiny of the nati: n—men 
whose names are on the tongues of millions. You will read this 
book as ravenously as a starving man eats food. And these stories 
will nourish your brain—they will feed your intellect—they will 
enrich your mind—they will inspire you to DO instead of to 
DREAM! 

Think of John D. Rockefeller admitting that the hardest problem 
all through his career had, been to obtain enough capital to do all 
the business he wanted! His first loan of $200 was granted only 
because he had gained a reputation for industry and trustworthiness. 


All the human side of these big men comes out in these stories— 
makes them delightful reading, more absorbing than fiction. “How 
does it feel, Mr. Rosenwald,” someone asked the great guiding genius 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., “to have so many people working for you? 
“J never think of it that way,” he replied; “I always think of them 
as just working with me.” 

»* Then there’s the story of that austere banker, James Stillman, 
who said, “A bank’s resources should be handled as a general handles 
his soldiers,” and you see in his story why and how he does a 

hout the book, in an intensely interesting way, Mr. Forbes 
oiatieaa aa achievements of the men who are making America, iD 
a way that helps you in your own efforts toward success. 


Use Free Examination Coupon 


This coupon entitles you to examine “Men Who Are 
Making America,” with greater convenience than if yo 
came to our office personally. Fill it in or write on your 
business letterhead and mail promptly. Send no money, 
We take the risk. 


Send No Money 


These fifty amazing stories—in book form—500 pages— cal 
sent to anyone on receipt of the coupon below. If you are dis av r+ 
after reading the book for a week return it. But if you deci 
keep the book—as we are sure you will—send -us $3.00. 


You can do no better homage to your own future than ‘0 rea@ 
“Men Who Are Making America.” It is a book you Wi Be 
having in your library for inspiration always., It is hai i 
bound in blue clcth covers, with gold decoration’. The bo Pye 
inches by nine inches and contains 500 pages—450 page: » he 
and 50 full-page illustrations. If in its 500 pages you get but one id 
to help you—but one inspiration to success—you will be x3 Ya 
hundredfold or a thousandfold for having purchased the bok. |} 
there is no reason why you cannot get help from every pa’. ™ 
the coupon or a letter today. Address 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


(Publishers Forbes Magazine) 


Suite 317 120 Broadway New York Gi 
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BUSINESS, FINANCIAL FORECAST 


Important Favorable Developments— 
Why Securities Should Do Better 


By B. C. FORBES 


The time one most needs confidence 
and courage and optimism is when 
things go wrong. There are now 
many very important favorable fea- 
tures about the business and financial 

>k. 

e are some of them: 

erica’s crops until a few years 
ago never exceeded in value $10,000,- 
000,000. They are this year unofficially 
computed at $20,000;000,000, 

Labor is showing great+r disposi- 
tion to act reasonably, and the pros- 
pects are today brighter for industrial 
peace than they were before President 
Wilson made his statesmanlike speech 
at Buffalo. 

It can be accepted as a foregone 
conclusion that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will grant the rail- 
roads higher freight rates, and while 
this will not solve the fundamental 
troubles of the railroads, it cannot 
fail to have an immediate and sub- 
stantial effect upon railroad credit and 
upon railroad securities—a factor of 
the first importance: 

Price fixing in the metal industries 
has progressed so satisfactorily that 
the industry can now give its un- 
divided attention to production, and 
profits promise to be at least reason- 
able. 


INDUSTRIES BETTER. 


The great automobile industry, 
which has been undergoing a spell 
of uncertainty, has arrived at an 
arrangement with the Government 
which should enable the industry to 
play a very notable part in winning 
the war and at the same time permit 
of rational earnings, a condition that 
should shortly be reflected in automo- 
bile securities. 

The great textile industry is work- 
ing to capacity, and doubtless will 
continue to do so. Several trades and 
industries producing luxuries or semi- 
luxuries are being readjusted to turn 
out materials needed for war pur- 
poses. Progress'in this direction has 
been lamentably slow to date and 
there will be some unsettlement and 
confusion perhaps for a month or two 
longer; but the authorities will un- 
questionably realize the importance 
of expediting matters without undue 
avoideble delay. This phase of the 
general business situation is still a 
matter for concern, but at least it can 
be said that the tendency is now in 
the richt direction. 

Our banking machinery has given a 
femorstration of its efficiency by 
handling the huge payment on the 
secon: Liberty Loan without causing 
the sightest disorganization in the 
Money market, an incident of happy 
iugury in view of the war financing 
Mutloo ix, 


The Stock Exchange governors, by 
instructing all traders to report their 
short sales during each day, have at 
least done something tangible to 
check inconsiderate, not to say un- 
patriotic, speculative activities. A 
steadier stock market should result. 


ABSENCE OF FAILURES, 


Not one financial failure has marked 
the drastic decline securities have 
suffered, while it is noteworthy that 
the number of commercial failures 
throughout the United States last 
month were the lightest for any 
October in a decade—a remarkabie 
record. 

‘Small investors, and also bargain 
hunters of larger calibre, have been 
active buyers of securities within re- 
cent weeks, and it will be only a 
repetition of past experience if a sub- 
stantial recovery in quotations brings 
in a veritable army of purchasers. 

Turning to Europe, it can at least 
be said of Russia that the worst has 
been discounted; while Italy, at this 
writing, is showing signs of revived 
stamina, so that developments in 
these countries can hardly fail to be 
encouraging rather than discourag- 
ing. 

The submarine peril, which was ex- 
traordinarly grave early in the year, 
has subsided remarkably, a fact which 
must produce a disheartening effect 
upon the German people once they 
learn of it, seeing that the Junkers 
repeatedly vowed that this weapon 
would bring Britain to her knees. 

Furthermore, every week sees an 
addition to America’s forces in 
France, and probably sooner than is 
generally expected our weight will 
begin to be felt on the battlefront. 

Finally, the spirit of the American 
people is admirable. Pacificism has 
received a fatal blow at the hands of 
President Wilson, and the whole 
country is more united today than 
ever before in its determination to 
prosecute the war to a_ victorious 
finish. ; 


SAVE AND INVEST. 


The highest patriotism most of us 
can exercise today may be expressed 
in two words: 

Save. 

Invest. ‘ 

It is our bounden duty not to use 
labor in turning out things which we 
can get along without, for the more 
workers employed on non-essentials 
the greater becomes the dearth of 
labor for shipbuilding, for steel manu- 
facturing, for coal mining, for trans- 
portation, for munition plants and for 
the thousand and one activities en- 
gaged in producing sinews of war. 


Then every dollar invested in legiti- 


& 
Manufacturing Corp. | 


6% Convertible Gold Notes 
Due Nov. Ist, 1919 


Price 9734 & Int. Yield Over 732% 


Circular “F.M.” on request. 
LiccETT & DREXEL 
Investment Bonds 
61 Broadway, New York 
105 Devonshire St. Marine Bank Bidg. 
BOSTON BUFFALO 


Stock Exchange Bidg., PHILADELPHIA jij 


mate securities facilitates the finan- 
cing of the war. It is preferable, of 
course, that the bulk of the savings of 
people of modest means should go 
direct into Government bonds or into 
the new war savings certificates. But 
money invested in other high-grade 
securities indirectly helps.the general 
situation and also the flotation of 
war bonds, since those who sell cor- 
porate securities are able, with the 
money thus received, to buy addi- 
tional amounts of Liberty Bonds. Ex- 
travagance, our national besetting sin, 
is doubly condemnable under existing 
conditions. 


STOCKS SHOULD RISE. 


In my opinion we have probably 
seen about the lowest quotations for 
good stocks, railroad, as well as in- 
dustrial. 

Notwithstanding Frank A. Vander- 
lip’s declaration that he has not 
countenanced the purchase of any 
railroad investments for a long time, 
there are indications that quotations 
for the Atchison and Union Pacific 
stamp will do distinctly better in the 
near future. The whole country is 
awake to the necessity for enabling 
our railroads to earn a living wage, 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will not dare to thwart an 
aroused public opinion. 

The stocks of industrial corpora- 
tions which are enjoying record earn- 
ings have suffered stock-market-wise 
because of the chaotic uncertainty 
concerning taxation, but there is rea- 
son for expecting Congress to 
straighten out some of its more glar- 
ing blunders and also for expecting 
the recently appointed advisory com- 
mittees to exercise some of the com- 
mon sense which has characterized 
the application of war taxes in Eng- 
land. , 

My own opinion is that Congress 
has: appropriated more billions than 
the Government will be able to spend 
within the time estimated and that 
future levies will not be as burden- 
some as is now widely feared. 

The country is not going to the 
bow-wows. The investment markets 
have lately suggested it was. Saner 
thoughts and actions are due. 














Small Lots 


We are glad to 
execute orders 
for small lots of 
dividend paying 
stocks for ‘Cash. 
Many issues can 
now be bought 
on an attractive 
basis. 


Send for List P.M. 
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Stocks-Bonds 
ODD LOTS 
Our Partial Payment Plan 


Yeu can purchase seasoned stocks 
or bonds with a small first pay- 
ment, and convenient monthly pay- 
ments. All dividends are credited 
to you while making payments and 
you may take advantage of rise in 
market by selling at any time. 
This plan is fully explained in 
our Booklet 32-B, sent on request. 


Sheldon. Dawson. Lyo}} 


& Company 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Successors to SHELDON-MORGAN CO. 
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Business men, bankers and holders of 
American and foreign securities must 
keep informed, in these unusual times, 
on the meaning of the great day-to-day 
events as they affect the commercial 
and financial situation. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Presents clear, condensed and unpreju- 
diced opinions on these subjects each 
week. 

Send for it. Also list of suggestions for investment. 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








THE RATE ENCREASE 
Holders of railroad stocks will be interested in an 
~ editorial by Mr. Louis Guenther in the current is- 
sue- of The Financial World on why the railroads 
should receive a rate increase. copy and an at- 
ge subscription. offer ‘‘O. L.” is obtainable 
writing to 


- ——— 
Publication Office, 29 Broadway, New York 





SITUATION WANTED 








‘SALESMAN 


High class American, best credentials, 
seeks New York representation; earn- 
ing capacity, $5,000. BOX 473, Forbes 
Magazine, 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Some Present Bargains in Stocks— 
But Avoid Thin Margins 


By CLEMENT B. ASBURY. 


Confidence in the future value of 
industrial shares, particularly those 
benefiting from war conditions, is 
slowly but surely returning. | Sub- 
stantial advances have taken place in 
industrials on the London Stock Ex- 
change, and this optimism may -be 
expected to be reflected here. 
“Speculation on a broad scale will 
not be encouraged by the bankers 
while the great problem of handling 
and financing the railroads*is under 
solution. For ten years the Interstate 
Commerce Commission treated the 
railroads as quacks did rich patients 
in the less enlightened days of medi- 
cine. With Uncle Sam commandeer- 
ing the credit of financial institutions, 
whose funds are largely invested in 
railroad securities, directors and 
trustees are earnestly urging a quick 
solution. Lengthy discussions of rates 
have carried the railroads beyond the 
point where funds can be borrowed 
for furnishing the facilities absolutely 
essential to the winning of the war. 
With the task of moving a. tre- 
mendously increased volume of ton- 
nage during the next three months, 
the worst time of the whole year, it 
is pathetic that’ the railroads should 
have to beg for a living wage for the 
capital already invested. Many stock- 
holders who used to view government 
ownership as a physic are now in- 
clined to regard it as a tonic that can- 
not be too quickly administered. 


ROADS FOR SMALL INVESTORS. 


Small investors have been quietly 
picking up some of the good railroad 
stocks which offer unusual high divi- 
dend returns and have the added pos- 
sibility of a speculative profit. Here 
are three carefully chosen railroad 
issues: 

Dividend Price Yield 
Rate, % about % 
Atchison 85 7 
Norfolk & Western 8 104 7% 
Union Pacific 115 8% 

Railroad shares. have lost their 
place at the head of the list of Wall 
Street’s favorites. As investments, 
however, they will undoubtedly return 
to favor. 

The steel shares claim the leading 
position as speculative investments. 
With a volume of: business in sight 
that will test capacity for many 
months these issues are ranked first 
by some of the most experienced 
judges of values. Here is a selection 
of three in this class: 


United States Steel, which has been 
paying dividends, including extras, of 
4%%, and will sell ex-dividend on 
November 30, is a stock which from 
its very attractiveness often en- 
courages over-speculation. 
~ Bethlehem’ Steel “B;” paying 2%% 
quarterly and ‘promising to become 
more: popular within a’ short time, is 


easily worth par under present con- 
ditions. : 

Lackawanna Steel, with its 6% rate 
and 2% extras, nets about 12% on the 
current price of 70. 

To the above may be added four 
other issues that give diversity of in- 
terest, with liberal returns on the 
money invested: 

American Car & Foundry Common, 
paying 8% and yielding 12% at the 
market price of about 65. 

Corn Products Refining Preferred, 
earning a wide margin above the 7% 
it pays. As the Government is widely 
advertising and advising the use of 
corn and its by-products the future of 
this company is unusually encourag- 
ing. 

American Linseed Oil Preferred has 
declared a dividend of 7% and may be 
considered to be firmly established at 
this rate. At the present quotation 
the yield is about 10%. This is known 
as a Rockefeller stock, and the com- 
pany has enjoyed sound and conserva- 
tive management for years. 

Bethlehem Steel Preferred 8%, 
cumulative and convertible into Class 
“B” at 115 and callable at 115, is rightly 
considered a prime business man’s in- 
vestment. When the merits of this 
issue become better known it will dis- 
appear from the street into the strong 
boxes of bargain hunters. 

Utah Copper, with a par value of 
$10, sold as high as 130 in 1916. The 
last dividend was $3.50 for the quarter. 
This company produces copper very 
cheaply, and may be counted upon to 
earn profits that will increase with 
the urgent demands for the red metal. 

New York Air Brake is at times a 

war bride or widow. With dividends 
at the rate of 20% the stock sold 
below par, 98%, on a recent break, 
nearly 100 points below the high of 
1916, when the company did not enjoy 
anything like its present prosperity. 
As a speculation it is proving attrac- 
tive to the small investor. 
’ Federal Mining & Smelting Pre- 
ferred, paying 7% on the par value, 
sold as low.as 30 on one of those bad 
days when sellers were a mob and 
buyers as scarce as candidates for 
lynching. Now that the American and 
British governments have agreed to 
purchase the output of silver at a fair 
price dividends at the current rate 
may be considered, safe. At the last 
sale the yieid on this stock was above 
20%. 


IDENTIFY SHORT SELLERS. 


Traders on the floor of the Ex- 
change have been shorn of one of the 
dearest. privileges. They can 10 
longer sell stocks ‘short without dis- 
closing their idéntity—and publicity 
is as fatal to a bear as fresh air to 4 
fish. While the ‘immediate effect will 
contract dealings in no ‘small degree, 

(Continued on page 305.) - 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


There is no war tax on the movie 
show that any one may enjoy at noon 
these Indian summer days by stand- 
ing at the corner of Wall and Broad 
Streets. Here is a reel from last 
week: 

Judge Moore, portly in figure, active 
in the days of the late John W. Gates, 
but rarely seen now on the Street, on 
his way to the Recess Club. Jesse 
Livermore, very dapper, groomed like 
a thoroughbred, swinging a light 
stick, enters the office of Arthur 
Lipper & Company. Jacob H. Schiff, 
grown a little grayer in recent years 
—always alone—heading for his office. 
John H. Davis, with the aid of a son, 
climbing into his brougham, a well- 
known figure for thirty years. His 
open-grate fireplace is as familiar as 
his Wall Street office. 

J. P. Morgan looms up above the 
crowd. From the rear he is the pic- 
ture of his father. Absolutely fear- 
less, he scorns the secret service men 
who watch him from a distance. 


Daniel G. Reid crosses the street 
from his offices in 14 Wall Street 
looking younger than he did five 
years ago. He is tailored to perfec- 
tion. There is a sprihkling of French 
and Canadian aviation officers, dozens 
of our own army men and hundreds 
of privates and sailors. 

Thousands of typists and clerks 
make up the throng that fill the 
streets, eddying for a moment around 
“Bishop” Wilkinson, who preaches for 
ten minutes to his floating congrega- 
tion. 

The press is well represented. There 
is William P. Hamilton, editor of the 
Wall Street Journal; West, who 
writes the snappy stuff you read in 
the Globe; Storm, of the Sun, with 
anew diamond ring; “Chappy” of the 
Herald; -Mardfin, of the American, 
looking for a news beat, and Tom 
Shotwell, alias Broadan Wall, who 
smokes not, but loves'a story about 
Tobacco. 

* * * 


One of those bad.days when prices 
were cracking wide open and -stock 
brokers were put to their wits’ end 
to hold clients, stocks and bank loans, 
a ten-share customer kept a certain 
out-of-town wire hot with a kick over 
an execution. As a squelcher, he re- 
céived the following: “You are doing 
your damndest, so are we. The whole 
world is up in the air, and why in 
blazes a fellow should worry. because 
he has a bum broker who got him 
%% less than a possible full price for 
ten shares of stock gets me. My wife 
is worrying where she is going to get 
three pounds of sugar.” 

* * &* : 

Henry Ford has joined’ the Shipping 
Board staff to aid in the standardiza- 
tion of production in speeding up the 
building of.a merchant fleet. He will 
be spécial ‘assistant to Charles Piez, 
Vice-president of the Board’s Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 
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Annotations. 


ual net incomes. 





Income Tax Service 


We have established a complete War Tax Depart- 
ment under the supervision of experts. 


This department may be consulted regarding 
‘individual, partnership or corporation tax problems. 


We have published the following literature re- 
garding the War Tax Law: 


The Text of the Law—with Index and Marginal 


An Analysis of the Law. 
A Chart showing ‘the tax liability upon individ- 


A Pamphlet of examples showing how the 
provisions of the Law are specifically applied. 


We invite correspondence and personal interviews 
regarding income tax questions. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building 
New York 
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it will be comparatively easy for the 
Governors of the Exchange to keep a 
close check on all transactions. Short 
selling among members required little 
capital. When the Board member 
buys for a rise he locks up the firm’s 
money for an individual profit and 
brings down the wrath of his office 
partners. Hence few floor traders are 
bullish in dull markets. 

Sick stock markets often develop 
relapses before they are on the road 
to complete recovery, and in war 
times the danger of shock is ever 
present. To avoid these extra hazards 
the public should be extremely care- 
ful, and either buy outright or trade 
moderately on ample margins. 


One of the shrewdest traders I. ever 


met never attempted to wait for the 


top or the botom of the big move- 
ments. He became moderately rich 
and was always content to deal in 
small lots’ that did not keep him 


awake at ‘night, while many around 


him who déalt'in hundreds or thou- 
sands died from indigestior or sleep- 
lessness. 

‘To doubt the soundness, of our in- 
vestment securities is to question the 
foundations. “of ‘our Government 
finances... . 

yu. S. Bache & ‘Company, members of 


the New York Stock Exchange, have 
published a list of suggestions for in- 
vestors in the Bache Review Supple- 
ment for November 17, 1917. The pam- 
phlet contains a series of carefully 
prepared lists of selected bonds and 
common and preferred stock, with 
approximate present quotations and 
incomes yields. The supplement is 
meant as a guide to those wishing to 
invest in industrials or railroads. 


I was a pacifist once. I belonged to 
most of the big pacifist organizations 
in the world. But when I saw the 
rape of Belgium I ceased to be a 
pacifist. I am too old to shoulder a 
rifle. I am good for nothing in the 
trenches, but some folks think I can 
be of use in helping organize this 
country for the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

The man who now talks pacifism 
has had. the blood tapped out of his 
veins; he has lost character and man- 
hood. The man who would not fight 
for the restoration and to avenge poor 
Belgium is not a pacifist. He is a 
coward. and a_ poltroon.— Samuel 
Gompers. 

* * * 

Irving T. Bush, head of the Bush 
Terminal : ‘Company, kas been appointed 
executive head of the New York Port 
War Board by Secretary of War- 
Baker. 
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| Your Opportunity 


We have carefully pre- 
pared a selected list of 
bonds and preferred and 
common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
which at this time offer 
an unusual opportunity to 
the discriminating invest- 
or, at..the same time 
indicating attractive 
income yields, consistent 
with safety and market 
ability. 
Send for the Bache Review 


and Investment Supple- 
ment F.-M. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
42:Broadway, New York 
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‘‘Answers to Questions 


About $100 Bonds’’ 


An interesting, valuable booklet 
Sent on request for Booklet R 29 
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AS. H. JONES & 


MUNICIPAL RAILROADAS 
_ CORPORATION BONDS 
20 Broad STREET ~ New Yorn 
PRONE RECTOR 9140-—CABLE ADDRESS “ORIENTMENT” 
List F gives current offerings. 


Efficiency is one of the watch-words 
of modern life; but originating though 
the word does, in, the human brain, it 
is precisely there that it is probably 

.most neglected. The average brain is 
a most inefficient bit of machinery. 
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WALL STREET’S HONOR ROLL 


Did Ex-President Taft or 
Champ Clark Speak 
the Truth? 


Ex-President Taft and Speaker 
Champ Clark have both made state- 
ments recently concerning Wall 
Street’s patriotism. 

Mr: Taft, addressing the most en- 
thusiastic gathering the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange has ever 
known, declared that the patriotism 
of the financial community of New 
York was not excelled anywhere 
throughout the United States. Mr. 


- Taft, during his reign’ in the White 


House, had opportunity to learn from 
actual experience the character of the 
men.of. Wall Street. He referred, in 
his* address on the Liberty Loan, to 
the senseless and ceaseless attacks 
made upon Wall Street by the igno- 
rant, the unthinking, and the preju- 
diced. : 
Scarcely -had Mr. Taft’s ringing 
words sounded throughout the coun- 
try when Champ Clark issued the 
scurrilous statement, charging a ring 
of Wak, Street bankers with malicious 
plotting to defeat: the success of the 
Liberty Loan—a shining instance of 
the kind of thing Mr. Taft had de- 
nounced. When proof was demanded 
of Mr. Clark he at first refused to 
swallow his words, but when he re- 
ceived hints that he would be sum- 
moned to the witness stand to lay 
bare his “information” he, of course, 
had to admit that what he said was 
false; that he had no grounds for 
having uttered his mischievous lies. 
Leadership in conducting the Liberty 
Loan campaign was taken by Wall 





Street. This fact every other district 
readily admits. Had Wall Street not 
exerted every ounce of its strenzth 
and enthusiasm in the cause no five 
billions of dollars would have been 
raised. The New York district’s con- 
tribution of almost a third of the total 
‘subscription by’ no’ means measures 
the full strength of its assistance. 

For Wall Street is not only proving 
its patriotism by its money, It is even 
more strikingly demonstrating its pa- 
triotism by its contributions of men, 
No ‘district of any city can display 
as many service flags or-as many 
service stars'as Wall Street. It has 
supplied more national defenders than 
any‘ other community from coast to 
coast. 

In addition to its thousands of uni- 
formed men, the financial community 
has rallied to the support of the Gov- 
ernment with more dollar-a-year 
heavyweights than dny other city or 
district. Half the jobs in Washington 
and at other cities calling for finan- 
cial and industrial giants are filled— 
and filled most capably—by members 
of New York’s business. and financial 
community. Every class in Wall 
Street, from the heads of our greatest 
financial institutions and houses to 
young office clerks, is splendidly rep- 
resented in the national service. 

Appended is the third instalment of 
Wall Street’s roll of honor, the first 
two having been printed in the issues 
of September 15 and September 29 of 
“Forbes Magazine.” 








Brown Brothers & Company. 
W. C. Appelberg, Aviation Corps, 
W. J. Brennan, Ambulance Driver. 
G. W. Carrington, Jr., Naval Reserve. 
E. H. Church, Infantry. 
Louis Curtis, Jr., Capt. Field Artillery. 
C. D. Dickey, Jr., Naval Reserve. 
R. B. Duane, Training Camp. 
H. M. Edwards, Engineer Corps. 
E. M. Field, Jr., Aviation. 
R. D. Grout, Infantry. 
R. W. Grout, Jr., Quartermaster’s Re- 
serve Corps. 
F. E. Hubbard, Navy. 
E. J. Lamarche, Field Artillery. 
A. Lochhead, Aviation Corps. 
E. N. Sweetland, Navy. 
J. W. Tovell, Navy. 
G. C. Warren, Infantry. 
Mrs. M. Waterbury, Red Cross Work. 
E. B. Weill, Infantry. 
F. J. Wiss, Infantry. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
Donald Ballantyne, U. S. N. R. 
Theodore Barthen, 7th Co., Infantry, 
Second Officers’ Training Camp, 
Fort Myer, Va. 
Martin E. Bergin, Ambulance Corps. 
Le. Roy Bishop, U: S. N. A. 
Shirley Bowles, N. Y. S. G. 
Herbert T. Britten, U. S. N. A. 
Irvin A. Broadbent, Naval Militia. 


Frederick Brunt, U. S. N. A. 

P, J. Coyne, serving in France. 

Alfred E. Creighton, U. S. N. A. 

J. S. Crofton, U. S. N. A. 

Harold C. Dennison, 2nd Naval Bat. 

Frank Diaz, U. S. N.-R. 

Howell Evans, U. S. N. R. 

W. M. Helprin, U. S. N. R. 

Robert E. Ireton, Quartermasters’ 

, R giment, No. 301. 

A. R. Jones, 2nd Officers’ 
Camp, Plattsburg. 

William E. Kessler, U. S. N. A. 

W. B. McNiece, U.S. N. R. 

A. W. Mearns, Cable Censor’s. Officer. 

William Messnick, U. S. N. A. 

Joseph Mullen, 23rd Reg., N. Y. N. G. 

Perry G. Skidmore, U. S. N. A. 

J. E. Sloane, Signal Corps, U. S. N. A. 

Gouveneur Smythe, American Field 
Ambulance Corps, France. 

Charles E. Sniffin, U. S. N. A. 

‘W. N. Stafford, U. S. N. A. 

F. L. Thorne, U. S. N..A. 

R. M. Wiggins, U. S. N. A. 

L. J. Zimmerman, U. S. N. 

Thomas J. Ahearn, Jr., U. 

P. R. Auness, U.S. N. A. 

Arthur Bancker, U. S. N. 

H. W. L. Beaumont, 7th Regiment, N. 
Y. Infantry. 

James M. Beck, Jr., U. S. Schoo! of 
Military Aeronautics. 


(Continued on page 308.) 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


(Continued from page 305.) 

Untiring efforts have been made to 
find some chart or system that may 
be depended up to guide stock market 
operations, regardless of rumors or 
current news. Nearly all are sooner 
or later abandoned as impracticable. 
Some that survived ordinary years 
dropped all to pieces when the great 
war upset speculative theory and 
practice. 

There are broad principles, however, 
that have stood the test of booms or 
panics. The knowledge that markets 
move in. cycles is beyond dispute. To 
catch the top or bottom is, of course, 
the great objective. The present bear 
market is just a year old and displays 
some of’ the characteristics that have 
previously marked a turn. While it 
is too. early to draw accurate con- 
clusions, the course of prices during 
the next thirty days will probably 
definitely reflect whether this is a lull 
in the liquidation or the dull, fairly 
steady period that has usually pre- 
ceded a change in the main tendency 
of values. Narrower fluctuations, with 
dives and sharp recoveries, would: be 
welcomed by believers in this theory. 

Some remarkable predictions have 
been made in the past. One that 
stands out particularly for accuracy, 
judged by the past thirty years, indi- 
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No. C-67—“$100 Bonds” 
How you may invest your funds in standard in- 
come producing bonds of small denominations. 
No. B-67—“The Partial Payment Plan” 
How you may invest while you save, adjusting 
purchases of securities to your income. 
No. A-67—“Cumulative Investment” 


How 705 mae siete the Spandel: dee} s08: have 
in mind Shrough consistent saving and investing 
over a period of years. 


No. D-67—“Odd Lot Investment” 


How you may buy as little as one share of stock 
for cash. 


New York, N. Y."° 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Our Eight Booklets 


You will find in our various booklets investment opportunities clearly outlined in a 
way which the average man can understand. You will find our office force ready to 
explain which one of these booklets is best fitted to meet your particular investment need. 


John Muir Z (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, New York 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


No. E-67—“Odd Lot Trading” 
How you may trade in af York Stock Exchange 
securities in amounts of less than 100 shares. 
Ne. A a ne for Women” 
How any in receipt of a regular salary 
can use her ‘ings to acquire standard securities. 
Ne. G-67—“Curb Stocks” 


How business is conducted on the Curb Market, 
bey BH on the character of different classes 
o 


No. K-67—“Odd Lot Orders” 


How the Odd Lot business is conducted. A hand- 
book for investors who buy and sell Odd Lots. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 








cates that we are nearing a period 
(1918) of rising prices that should run 
for two-years. And this prediction 
was made in 1872. 


Training is everything. The peach 
was once a bitter almond; cauliflower 
is nothing but cabbage with a college 
education—Mark Twain. 








WHAT IS 


died by allowance, a ratable refund of 
the tax paid in the profitable year. 
The actual payment of the tax under 
the British system may be extended as 
special conditions warrant. 

In estimating the amount we are to 
spend, the loans made to the Allies 
are, of course, excluded; but it must 
be remembered that large sums of 
money, running into the billions, are 


(Continued from page 299.) 


included which are to provide suitable 


permanent defense for our coast, in- 
crease of the navy and our merchant 
marine, and a permanent increase in 
our military forces long needed. With 
these staggering imposts, far beyond 
the amount raised by Great Britain, 
even in her last year, and under cir- 
cumstances which in comparison make 
our taxes appear an assault on capital 


“CONSCRIPTING WEALTH” 


and wealth in rapid stages, the finan- 


cial program of our legislators does 
not indicate any scientific basis for its 
enactment. 

Capital and wealth are producers, 
and as such should be guarded, encour- 
aged, and brought to the round table 
for our greatest strategic aims—the 
obliteration of autocracy and despot- 
ism. 





CONCLUSIONS. 


What Conscripting Wealth Would. Mean. 

The following conclusions seem to be warranted: 

That each dollar of wealth and capital has an actual 
definite place in the structure of the industrial pro- 
ductivity demanded by the exigencies of war. 

That political taxing, whether in the shape of price 
fixing, income taxes or profit taxes, withdraws these 
dollar values from the industrial structure in an un- 
scientific and uneconomic manner, and thus is likely 
That such derange- 
ment has a sympathetic dislocating force upon other © 
industrial structures and may bring about an impair- 


to derange the entire structure. 


ment of our vital resources. 


That the consequent decline in value of the stocks 
and bonds which represent ‘these industrial forces 
weakens the basic props of confidence and capt by 


which they are sustained. 


That the borrowing of $10,000,000,000 or $20, 
000,000 of money can be accomplished only by the ex- 


change of war bonds for these unit values, whether 


of wealth, 


alone gives. 


represented by securities, productivity or cant forms 


That the desire to exchange is as important as the 
ability to exchange, and the desire to obtain credit in 
order to effect an exchange is as important as the right 
to obtain that credit, which the possession of wealth 


That stabilization of values is the keystone of the 
arch of credit that supports the free interchange be- 
tween capital goods and war bonds. 

That conscription of life is essential to military activi- 
ties. That conscription of wealth restricts and dimin- 


ishes that industrial productivity upon which the mili- 


tary and financial strategy depend. 
That the tax burdens may be heavily laid on the sur- 
plus of earnings after due allowance has been made for 


the cost of expansion required solely by military neces- 


sities. After this surplus has been exhausted, then and 
then only is conscription of wealth justified. 
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A retrospect and dis- 
cussion of the future 
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FRACTIONS 
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ISSUES 


For those who desire to keep 
posted-on the Standard Oil stocks 
our Booklet and Weekly Sum- 
mary are indispensable. 


Our Statistical Department is 
prepared to give expert advice 
i:regarding investment in these 
securities. 


SUBS EN BLOC 
OLD STOCK 


CARL H.PFORZHEIMER&CO. 
DEALERS IN STANDARD OIL SECURITIES 


25 BROAD 8T., NEW YORK 
Phone 4860, 1-2-3-4 Broad 

















LOCKWOOD BARR’S 
ARTICLE 


Instead of his usual article 
giving lists of Opportunities 
for Investors, Lockwood Barr 
‘ contributes to this issue the 

most . fundamental. and most 
‘ sMuminating article yet written 

on the- automobile industry's 
relation to ‘the war and how the 
| future of that great industry. 
~ will be affected: Every security 
t. kalder should read-it carefully. 
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F. F. Becker, Santee T., Troop C. 

Donald Bellows, U.S. N 

Wilmer Bodenstab, U. s. N. A. 

F. A. Bowen, U. S. N. A. 

H. A. Brandeis, 7th Regiment, N. Y. 
Infantry. 

F. J. Brown, Engineer Corps, U. S. 
N. A. 

William G. Brown, U. S. N. A. 

J. W. Brush, U. S..N. R. 

G. A. Buckley, U. S. N. A. 

George D. Buckwell, U. S. N. A. 

Alexander J. Burke, U.S. N. A. 

W. R. Chapman, Chief Yeoman, Naval 
Information Bureau. 

C. A. Clifton, Coast Artillery Captain, 
U.S. N. A. 

J. M. Couse, 7th Reg., N. Y. Infantry. 

George K. Cox, 2nd Officers’ Reserve 
Training Camp. 

J. R. — 1st N. J. Cavalry, U. S. 
N. A 


E. H. Dederer. 2nd Officers’ 
Training Camp 

F. G. Deen, 7th Reg., MS Y. Infantry. 

E. O. Dixon, U.S. N. R. 

W. K. Doggett, 2nd Lieut., U. S. N. A. 

F. M. Drake, 7th Reg., N. Y. Infantry. 

C..W. Ednie, U. S. N. A. 

Herman H. Fardelmann, Ist Field Ar- 
tillery of N. J. 

J. Gettens, U. S. N. A. 

Robert Gray, 7th Reg., N. Y. Infantry. 

Roland E. Hammond, 7th Regiment, 
N. Y. Infantry. 

Leon A. Hardy, 11th Reg., Railway En- 
gineers, U. S, Expeditionary Forces 
in France. + 

O. C. Harriman, U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, 

H. S. Havens, 7th Reg., N. Y. Infantry. 

Cecil R. Hollins, with English Army, 
Canada. 

Gordon T. Honey, U. S. N. A. 

M. W. Howe, U. S. N. A. 

C. A. Hunter, U.S. N. A. 

‘. F. Hurd, U. S. N. A. 
. E. Keough, Aviation Corps, Ground 
School. 

Earl B. Kitts, 7th Reg., Spartanburg. 

Howard F. Kreller, 22nd Reg., 'N: -Y. 
Infantry. 

Thomas F. weg ag Motor Ambulance 
Company, No. 22, Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga. 


Reserve 


c...% McLean, Royal British Flying 
School, Toronto, Canada. 

Ralph Mayers, 12th Infantry, Spartan- 
burg, 

ie Milde, 2nd Officers’ 
Training Camp. 

Henry Morgan, U. S. Naval- Training 
Station, Newport, R. f, 

W. P. Newman, U. S. N. A. 


Reserve 


J. S. Norz, corporal, 2nd Field Artil- 


lery, Spartanburg.’ 
Richard I. Parrott, U. S. N. 


A. F. Patterson, Provision 2nd Lieut., . 


Infantry, Regular Army. 

R. E. Phillips, 7th Reg.. Camp. Wads- 
worth. 

T: H: Potter; Camp Wadsworth. 


David a Wee 2nd Lieut.; vearoetitd pu 


S. NLA 
Durant Rice, 2nd Lieut., U. S, N. A 
W, V. Leptin 4 165th. Infantry, Camp 
- Mil 
-W..A. Rudd, Jr., U. S. S. S.-C, No. 19. 


Training Camp, Plattsburg.. 


F. W. Schmid, Sergeant, 71st Regiment, 
N, Y. Infantry. 

L. D. Scheu, Ist N. Y. Field Artillery, 
Battery A, Plattsburg. 

Harold F. Sheridan, Squadron A., Van 
Cortlandt Park, N. Y., U. S. N. A. 

Peter G. Sheridan, 7th Regiment, N. Y. 
Infantry. 

Alfred Shriver, 2nd Lieut., Field Artil- 
lery, U. S. N. A. 

A. H. Smith, U. S. N. A. 

A. Irving Smith, 7th Regiment, N. Y. 
Infantry. 

E. V. Smith, 7th-Reg., N. Y. Infantry. 

A. V. Streat, 7th Reg., N. Y. Infantry. 

William Strong, UU. So NR. 

S. W. Thompson, 2nd Lieut., N. J. | 
fantry. 

Albert Wertheim, 2nd Officers’ Reserve 
Training Camp, Plattsburg. 

R. M. Wiggins, 7th Regiment, N. Y. 
Infantry. 

George C. Wilson, Quartermasters’ Di- 
vision. 

H, F. Wortham, Quartermasters’ Divis- 
ion. 

G. H. Wilkins, Jr., 2nd Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp, Plattsburg. 

W. . 5 i a Mine Sweeping Division, 


John F. Zabriskie, 7th Regiment, N. Y. 
Infantry. 


S. B. Chapin & Co. 


Ed. Worcester, Seaman, Naval Reserve. 
P. P. Cooke, Jr., Private, National 
Army. 

Richard Brown, Private, 2nd Field Ar- 
tillery. 

William Girvin, 
Militia. 

T. L. McConchie, Cadet, Royal Flying 
Corps, Canada. 

E. Penfield, 1st Lieut., 
oo 

William Dutcher, Corporal, 
Corps, 4th N. J. Inf. 

W. Thompson, Second Class Yeoman, 
Naval Reserve. 

Thomas Weeks, Corporal, 14th Infan- 
try. 

James Dwyer, Private, 165th Infantry 
‘(Rainbow Div.). 

O. H. Franc, Private, National Army. 

F. J. Ridgeway, Second Lieutenant, 7Ist 
Infantry. 

O. Winn, Telegrapher, Signal Corps 
Reserve. 


Bandmaster, Naval 


Dental Corps, 


Signal 


- A. Smalley, Corporal; Ninth Coast Ar- 


tillery. 

W. McCormack, Second Boatswain’s 
Mate, Naval Reserve. 

J. Charlock, Second Class Seaman, Na- 
val Reserve... 

William Clarke, Corporal 71st Infantry. 

Ed. Jackson, Sergeant 15th Infantry. 


George S. Crap & Co. 

Edward L. McCormack, Private, Cav- 

alry. 

H. T. Carey & Co. 

Raymond E. Streit, Captain; Quarter- 

masters’ Division. 
John Burtt Holmes, U. S. N. R. 
Fred F. Blau, 23rd Regiment, N. Y.N.G. 


Livingstone, Graham & Co. 


F. R. Schell, captain, Officers’ ‘Reserve. John L. Graham, Flying Cadet, British 


Royal. Flying Corps: 





serve. 
tional 


d Ar- 
Naval 
‘lying 
“orps, 
signal 


oman, 


Sritish 


H. P. Goldschmidt -& Co. 
€dward R. Maloney, 14th Regiment, 
N. GN. Y--- : 
Mortimer J. 
N. G. N>-Y. 


Robert Tobin, U.S. A. 
Arthur Peyser, U. S. A, 


Isreal, 14th Regiment, 


National City Company. 

Albany Office: 

R. W. Mardwick, Lieut., 
serve. 


bi Re- 


Baltimore Office: 


Robert G. Lowndes, Officers’ Training: 


Corps. 
Leland Shugart, Maryland Field Artil- 
lery. 
Boston Office: 
William H, Carey, National Army. 
Don C. Dickinson, U. S. Hospital Corps. 
Bernard E. Gray, U. S. Engineers. 
Henry H. Hay, Officers’. Training Corps. 
Norman F, Lovett, Naval Coast Patrol. 
Walter M. McKim, U. S. Navy. 
Frank L. Sjostram, National Hospital 
Service, 
Albert W. Vinal, Lieut., U. S. N. A. 
Buffalo: Office: 
Leon G. Ruth, Officers’ Training Camp. 
Chicago Office: 
Edmund T. Duvall, Officers’ Training 
Corps. 
G. W. Hebdon, Ambulance Corps. 
James F. McCloud, U. S. N, A: 
Richard W. Pierce, Aviation Corps. 
H. G. Smith, U. S. N. A, 
F. E. Wacaser, Aviation Corps. 
Los Angeles Office: 
R. J. Eichler, U. S. N. R. 
Thomas A. Gabel, Aviation Corps. 
Threlkeld, J. B., Jr.. U.S. N. R. 
New York Office: 
James R. Anderson, U. S. S. GC 
William E. Annin, Jr.. Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp. 
Earl C. Bates, U. S. N. A, 
R. A. Brown, 23rd Regiment, N. Y. 
Robert H Delafield, Lieut. U. S. Sani- 
tary Corps. 
Edward Fugarine, U. S. N. A. 
Lyman J. Gage, 2nd U. S. Quarter- 
masters Corps. 
James P. Goodspeed, U. S. N. A. 
Ralph W. Halsey,’ Officers’ Training 
Camp. 
Richard M. Hamilton, U.,S.,N. A. 
Harold A. Herrick, Major, Officers’ Re- 
serve 
John H. Knapp, Lieut. Re- 
serve, 
Tremper Longman, Royal Flying Corps. 
Henry J. McKay, U. S. N. A. 
James J. McNamee, U. S. N, A. 
Robert C. MacCorkle, Ensign, U. S. N. 
William J. Mitchell, Naval Militia. 
James B. Murray, Naval Reserve. 
William J. Noonan, U. S. Gas Defense. 
Sydney B. Redecker, U. S. N. R. 
Valentine A. Schmitz, U. S. Q. C. 
William C.- Steinmetz, Royal Flying 
Corps. 
Edward P. Sykes, Lieut. U. S. N. A. 
LF. Tenca, U; S. N. A. 
William J. Thompson, U. S.N.A. 
Albert Van Nostrand, U. S. N. A. 
Walker Weed, Royal Flying Corps. 
Fred Wilde, U. S. N 
Throop M, Wilder, U. S. NA. 
Philadelphia Office: 
Edgerly W. Austin, Officers’ Reserve: 
David R.. Demaree, Officers’ Roserse. 


Officers’ 


-Joseph S. Kite, U. 
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Hiram B.:Eliason, Medical ‘Reserve. 
John K. Hammitt, Officers’ Reserve. 
James H. Hargis, Officers’ Reserve. 
‘G. R. H. Kauffman, U, S. N. A. 
S. Q. C. 
Robert C. Lippincott, U. S. N. R. 
Perry F. Prather, Medical Reserve. 
Russell F. Prudden, U. S. N. R. 
Roger S. Seasheltz, U. S. N. A. 
William E. Schmidheiser, U. S. N. A. 
Pittsburgh Office: 
Frederick H. Clark, Officers’ Training 
Camp. 
St. Louis Office. 
Walker Hill, U. S. N. 
San Francisco Office: 
T. B. Angell, U. S. N. R. 
Seth Axley, U. S. N. A. 
L. E. Dunham, U. S. N. R. 
Robert B. Hollomon, Lieut. Officers’ 
Training Corps. 
Colis Mitchum, Lieut. Marine Corps. 
Hawley E. Strong, U. S. Army. 
Seattle Office: 
George E. Brickley, U. S. Engineers. 
Washington Office: 
John B. Freeman, Lieut. Officers’ Re- 
serve. , 
F. A. Dewey, Gas Mask Division. 
Wilkes-Barre Office. 
Everett G. Frank, Officers’ Reserve. 
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- Henry L, Doherty & Co. 
Carl T. Naumberg, First Lieut., 
nance Department. 


Ord- 


‘Spencer Trask & Co: 
H. T.' Morse, Petty Officer, U. S. N. R: 
Herbert E. Dean, U. S. N. A. 
R. R. Sizer, Officers’ Reserve Training 
Camp, Plattsburg. 
J. J. McManus, Sergeant, Quartermas- 
- ter’s Dept., Ft.-Myer. 
Kenneth Hanau, Ordnance - 
CO. SSA. 
W. V.2C. Ruxton, U. S. N. A. 
J. W. Underwood, Engineers Corps, 
U S..N.A. 
P. N. Mendenhall, 2d Lieut., U. S. N. A: 
A. J. Willis; Battery A, New ‘Jersey. 
G. R. Wood, Squadron A, 2nd Field Ar- 
tillery. ; 
Harold Barringer, Machine Gun Corps, 
U, S. N. A. 

John N. Boucher, 2nd Field Artillery, 
Squadron A, U. S. N. A. 
William Rubsamen, Machine Gun 

_ Corps, 5th N. J. Infantry. 

J. J. Reed, Second Field Artillery. 

C. D. Deuchar, 2nd Officers’ Training 

.. Camp, .Plattsburg. 

C. E: Bacon, U. S: N. A. - 

Danforth Montague, Ist Lieut., 
Artillery, U. S. N. A. 


Dept., 


Field 





This magazine enjoys the con- 
fidence of.its readers in very 
gratifying measure.. One conse- 
quence is that it is swamped 
with requests for Spécific advice 
on what _§ securities to buy, 
whether ‘to’ sell’ issues owned, 
how to, invest funds on hand so 
as to produce, with safety, a 
rate of income demanded by the 
present high cost of living. 

To merit.andretain this confi- 
dence of our readers it is essen- 
tial that we give only the best 
and most mature advice possible 
and that no recommendations 
be’ made without the most thor- 
ough investigation. Offhand, su- 
perficial advice is apt to Prove 
costly to those who receive it and 
act upon it.. The only way 


Expert Guidance for Investors 


Investors’ Service, Forbes Magazine, 120 Broadway, New York 


FORBES MAGAZINE can hope 
to do justice to itself and to its 
clients ‘is to make’a charge for 
its services. Advice that is worth 
having is’ worth paying for— 
“something for: nothing” doesn’t 
usually work out satisfactorily... 


A fee of $5 will be charged for 
this service. Investors desiring 
expert guidance must accompany 
their inquiries with a remittance 
for this amount, addressed to 
“Investors’ Service, Forbes Mag- 
azine, Equitable Building, New 
York City.” 


All inquiries will be treated 
confidentially and replies in each 
casé given by mail, although ex- 
tracts may be printed from re- 
plies of general interest, 
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The Boy of. Today is the 
Business Leader of. Tomorrow 


We have organized our Boy mor —_ what about our business scouts? 


JUNIOR CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


. By W. MARVIN JACKSON 
In charge of Employment National City Bank 


In een next issue of tne Magazine re, present a workable plan to organize 


thought, hensivel: Galt en lead 
comprehensively a lea 
the December issue. 


Chambers of Commenge, Merchants’ Associations and 
one take up tis. valuable work? . 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Broadway, New York 


Reserve; but what about our young 


nsibilities. Here is a real 
article of Forbes Magazine 
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WILL MOTOR INDUSTRY 
SURVIVE? 


(Continued from page 301) 
cars has been sold and remained sold 
year after year. 
That can be the only lasting basis 
of success which will satisfy the 
secret hearts of the motor makers. 


AUTOMOBILES NOT A LUXURY. 


If war means the facing of a bare 
existence with no luxuries and an 
automobile is a luxury, then the luxury 
must go. But for the Allies facing 
that grim existence the automobile 
has been the chief medium of trans- 
portation by which Europe has in- 
creased its collective efficiency, in man 
power and solved the probiems of 
transportation which no other vehicle 
possessed the flexibility to solve. The 
motor makers believe that the Ameri- 
can people in time will make a similar 
discovery. 

As to the future. Will the motor 
industry survive this world crisis? 
The demand for automobiles is the 
desire—that is the true demand. There 
can be no saturation point until that 
desire is satisfiede War may temper 
the desire for the time being, and 
thereby may suppress to some degree 
the purchase of passenger cars, But 
war cannot abolish the desire. With 
the coming of peace and prosperity 
the motor makers who survive this, 
the most crucial period of their his- 
story, will rise Phoenix-like and con- 
tinue to build more cars and better 
ones. 


HOW MUCH MONEY 
COPPER COMPANIES 
CAN MAKE 


How much money can copper com- 
panies make on the Government’s fixed 
price of 23% cents per pound for the 
metal? And what part of their earn- 
ings will the Government probably 
take in the form of excess profit tax? 
An extremely instructive table has 
been prepared by the stock exchange 
firm of J. S. Bache & Co., a summary 
of which follows: 
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Using Words so as to Make Pee- 
ple Do Things 


How to Begin a Business Letter 
How to Close a Business Letter 
Body of the Letter 
Applying for a Position 
Sending Money by Mail 
Ordering Goods 

“Hurry-Up” Letters 

How Money Is Colleeted 
Letters to Ladies 

Professional Letters 
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Two Kinds of Letters—Buying 
and Selling 


When to Write a Long Letter 
and When to Write « Short 


Answering Inquiries 

Colloquialisms and Slang 

Complaint Letters 

Condensation 

Follow-Up Letters 

Salesmanship in Letters and Ad- 
vertisements 

Customs and Regulations ef the 
Post Office 

Social and Official Forms 

SHORT COURSE IN ENGLIFH : 
Minimum Essentials of Punc- 
tuation 


Minimum Essentials of Gram- 
mar 
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How To Do 
Business 


By Letter 


By SHERWIN CODY 


This is the peaat complete and ag we ney A help- 
ful manual of how business is done today in mod- 
ern business offices, with all the little details of 
co , style, usage, forms, punctuation and 

infused throughout th the spirit od 


grammar, 
gaoders Sens appeal that Brings Do! 


Sherwin Cody, the author, is America’s first 
and best-known authority on “How to Write Let- 
ters and Advertisements t Pull,” “How to Deal 
with Human Nature in Business, 

so as to Make People Things.” At the 
same time, he is a practical educator and knows 
how to make stenographers, clerks, office boys 
and also business managers learn the knack of 
writing successful and correct letters. 


The book contains 125 Model Letters of. all kinds, 
from applications for positions to Letters That 
Have. Really Pulleci Business. Poor Ietters are 
criticised in detail and rewritten as model Ietters. 
The student is shown how to talk in a letter, how 
to write to ladies, how to write professional let- 
ters, how to soothe an custome how to col- 
lect money, how to solicit business, how te write 
advertisements and social and official forms. 
Notes under the letters call attention to hundreds 
of points never gathered in any other book—points 
that only a business man would think of, though 
they come up every day in the office. Common 
business forms senee. notes, drafts, bank depus- 
its, etc.) ~ in explained. Postal 
customs and Bem money are up to date. 


The “Minimum Essentials of Punctuation” helped 
the foreign manager of Armour’s to get the pruc- 
tical ebenes of this subject and the “knack of 
| roar it” in only five stiff lessons. This is the 

first treatment of genuine business =. in 
very —— oye a thing that should e been 
taught you in school but wasn’t. One oon class 
in only ten hours improved from 47% average to 
80% average. 


The “Minimum Essentials Soe English” 

[Gremmee? give the sleet f and the wrong 

with hundreds of llustrations SO YOU CAN 

SEE EE how the ane works rather than depend 

on eS av ale o (ca Nee yn dan Mandel's 

Departmen ore (*) only s 
improved from 70% to ‘90% average. 


Strong cloth binding, 240 pages. 
Pin a dollar bill to your card or letterhead and mail at our risk to 
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Anaconda Utah Nevada 
Kennecott Inspiration Ray Cor 
1,624,490 (including Braden) Consolidated 


Capitalization : 
hares) 2,331,250 


Production : 
1916 (pounds) 
1917 (estimated) 
Per share 


solidated 


336,900,000 187,531,824 


2,786,679 1,577,179 1,999,457 
300,000,000 200,000,000 
128 *123 


869,980 uf 
150,526,053 72,319,508 74,983,540 ,735, 287 
140,000,000 500,000 70,000,000 75,000,000 


Cost : 

1916 (Cents per pound) 8.715 (est.) 6.95 ° e . 

1917 (6 months). 10.153 ‘ gers 8.708 10.267 
Sale Price: (Average) 

1916 (Cents per pound) . ‘is 26.139 
Approximate Market Price: ; 

September 17, 1917 .00 $91.00 ‘ 25.393 26.50 26.724 
a i 1917 ; 

resent rate— . $14.00 : $50.00 ‘$50.00 $25.00 
Workin ater os 3 15.38% # $8.00 $10.00 $4.00 4 

or’ ng 0 apita : , 

December, 1916 (Per share) ‘ $18.64 . so. $10.00 $6.0 53.50 
Bstimated life of property 35 years $20 years 28 years 88 years aly year 
Probable earnings on 23%4c. copper .00. $24,90__ : $15.50 $12.80. $6.48 5. 
Estimate after excess profit tax : 4 $18.90 ‘ * $8) $9.50 $7.80 $4.23 $3.65 


10.5 (est.) 9.90 11.16 


*Ineluding 51% of Nevada Consolidated; production would total 240,000,000-pounds or 147 pounds per share. #Includi 36% of otah, production 
would total 215,000,000 pounds or 79 pounds per share. {No development work done in 1916 to Carer additional oes. ¥as 
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Helpful Information 
Start for Investors 


The Best Thought in Wall Street is contained in hundreds of analyses of different 
our securities, articles on the financial situation, and reports of general interest to 
investors—classified and reviewed in the 
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With ; Are you interested in any of the following? 


Below are a few of the publications recently issued by leading financial houses. 
be a will have any of these or others which you may wish forwarded to you Free 
o 
the ODD LOTS & PARTIAL RAILROADS 
PAYMENT Opportunities in Re-organized Railroads 
: "3 Odd Lots For Investment Wabash “Ballyoad 
A Odd Let Buying 6% Cumulative Preferred Railroad Stock 
ext Investing Your Monthly favings Chesapeake & Ohio 
‘ Partial Payment Investment Southern: R.” R. 


Advantages of Trading in.Smail Lots of Stock ; 
PUBLIC UTILITIES OIL SECURITIES 


Monthly Guide-on Independent Oils 
" Customer Ownership 
Issue Essentials.of a.Standard Public Utility Bond Standard Oil Issues . 
‘ Cities. Service Co. Glenrock Oil Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A Rapidly Growing Industry in Greater New York vestments Without Worry 
Offering Substantial Profits to Investors Equity Behind Your Bonds 
Arran; ¢ of the New Federal Income Tax 
Getting at the Facts Attractive Municipal Bond “Investments 
Stock Market Fundamen: 
The Cotton: Situation 
1917 Seasoned Securities 
A Dividend Every Month Well Secured 8%. Investment 
Penn-Seaboard Steel Corp. Unusual Investment Opportunities 
How to Invest Pullman Company ‘ 
The Bureau for the Dissemination of Financial Literature to Investors 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Get the Next Eight Issues for $1.00 


(Nine Issues if you act promptly) ~~ : 
Published ” mf e . j a ‘ y Twenty-six 
ie os 7 A wrk - $3.00 
ccm MAGAZINE | eve 


Devoted to Investment, Finance and the Human Side of Business. 





FORBES MAGAZINE makes a special introductory offer—eight issues for $1.00 (yearly subscrip- 

tion price $3.00). If you will mail the attached coupon promptly your subscription will start 
with the November 24th issue and we will include a copy of our second issue, the September 
29th number, free. The September 29th issue contains the great Rockefeller interview— 
—John D. Rockefeller tells how to succeed. 


These nine important issues of FORBES MAGAZINE together with the current 
issue you now have will give you the most valuable financial information and the 
most inspiring and interesting articles to be found in the publishing field. 
But mail the coupon promptly as the free complimentary copy of the 
September. 29th issue must come out of a small reserve supply. Prompt 
action will avoid disappointment. 


~ ~- FORBES: MAGAZINE 


120 Broadway - _- New York City 


DEPT. 101 


Sd 


To give us a friendly boost, mention Fornes MAGAZINE when dealing with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 
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Rockefeller, John D. 
Rosenwald, Julius 
Ryan, John D. 
Schiff, Jacob H. 
Schwab, Charles M. 
Shedd, John G. 
Simmons, E. C. 
Speyer, James 
Stillman, James 
Vail, Theodore N. 
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